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EDITOE'S INTEODFCTION, 



rilHB Manx Grammar, like the language itself, was fast 
hastening to decay^. The origin^ and only edition had 
become extremely Ecarce; insomuch that a copy could with 
difficnlty be found from which to re-edit the work. At this 
crisis The Manx Society opportunely intervened for its preserva- 
tion. The Society was formed in 1858, " for the publication of 
Kational Socnments of the Isle of Man,'' Among the first 
works to which it turned its attention was Dr. Kelly's Mani ' 
Grammar, which it deemed deserving of a place among its early , 
publications. In the restoration of this book, the Society 
acknowledges its obligations to alady, awarmfriendof the Island 
and a relative of the deceased author, for the generooa donation 
of half the cost of the impression. 

Besides the Grammar, Dr. Kelly had prepared two works of 
great labour, and, in a philological point of view, great value, — ■ 
a Mam and English Dictionary, and a Triglot Dictionary of 
Hanx, Gaelic, and Irish, based upon English. These works are 
still lying in manuscript, but complete, and ready for the press. 
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IT EDITORB IHTKODOCTIOK. 

The Society considers the publication of these too heavy an 
undertaking for its present funds ; but it is not without hope 
that it may at some future, perhaps not distant, time be able to 
aid in giving them to the world, and that the present poblication 
may open the way to such a result. 

This reprint of the Grammar is an accurate transcript of the 
original work, with corrections only of errors of the press and of 
some obvious inaccuracies of the pen. The old plan of making 
au English Grammar was to reduce the structure of the language 
to a rigid conformity to Latin and Greet, in the number and 
names of cases, and of moods and tenses. In Manx the same 
thing was thought imperative. The modem rule is, to have just 
as many cases, and as many moods and tenses, as there are actual 
variations of the words, without the admission of prepositions or 
of auxiliary verbs. To this rule the laws of grammar seem to 
require the Manx, as well as the English, to be conformed. As, 
however, the adoption of such a principle in the present instance 
would involve the rearrangement, to a considerable extent, of 
' the Grammar, it is thought advisable not to attempt the change, 
but to give the work in its original integrity. Dr. Kelly's 
Grammar thus presented, especially viewed as -an original pro- 
duction, unaided by any pre-exiatent grammar, cannot fail to 
strike the intelligent reader as reflecting the highest credit on 
the author's industry and ingenuity. 

The object of this reprint is not to uphold the Manx as a 
spoken langu!^, — that were a hopeless attempt, were the end 
ever so desirable ; but to afford some assistance to the student of 
this interesting branch of the ancient Celtic, and to obtain for it, 
when its lifetime is gone by, a place among the records of the 
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editor's INTEODUCnOH, T 

dead languages of Europe. The decline of the spoken Manx, 
Tritliin the memory of the present generation, has been marked. 
The language is no longerheardin our courts of law, either from 
the bench or the bar, and seldom from the witness-box. The 
courts are indeed still fenced in Manx, according to ancient tra- 
ditionary form ; and the Island laws are still promulgated in 
that langnt^e on the Tynwald Mount, where the last lingering 
accents of the Graelic in Man — once the language of Europe, the 
nniyersal language of the British Isles — will probably be heard. 
In our churches the language was used by many of the present 
generation of clergy three Sundays in the month. It was after- 
wards restricted to every other Sunday ; and is now entirely dis- 
continued in most of the churches. In t}ie schools throughout 
the Island the Manx has ceased to be tanght ; and the introduc- 
tion of the Go7emment system of education has done much to 
displace the language. It is rarely now heard in conversation, 
except among the peasantry. . It is a doomed language, — an ice- 
berg floating into southern latitudes. 

Let' it not, however, be thought that its «id is immediate. 
Among the peasantry it still retains a strong hold. It is the 
language of their affections and their choice, — the language to 
which they habitually resort in their communications with each 
other. And no wonder; for it is the language which they find 
most congeni^ to their habits of thought and feeling. In Eng- 
lish, even where they have a fair knowledge of the tongue, they 
speak with hesitation and under restraint. In Manx they are 
6uent, and at ease. There is httle probability, therefore, of their 
soon forgetting their chengey-ny-mayrey (mother- tongue). 
A language thus dear to the peasantiy from its innate adap- 
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tatiou to tbeir nse, poBsesses at tlie same time no small recom- 
mendatioiis to tiie sttentioa of the philologist and antiquary, 
and especially of those whose office it is to instntct the people in 
morals and religion. A few of its distinctive qoalitiea may he 
here noticed. 

The language is peculiarly forcible and expressire, as &ir a» 
the range of its Tocabalaiy extends. For the purposes of dero- 
tion it is especially adapted.* There is a solemnity and sim- 
plicity in the Manx Liturgy c^ which the intelligent worshipper 
cannot but feel conscious. In the Manx Scriptures the idiom of 
tixe language seems to bear a strong aEGnity to that of the 
originals, especially of the Old Testament. 

The poetical capabilities of the langu^e are beaotifdlly ex- 
hibited in many of the effusions of the native mose. The follow- 
ing fugitive production of the pen of a late native clergyman 
(the Kev. T. Stephen), which appeared many years ago in an 
Island newspaper, and is now (at the time of writing this Intro- 
duction) probably lost to every person but the Editor, will bear 
comparison^ for pathos and idiomatic beauty, with any paSBage 
that can be produced from English poetry : — 

"At era ta gloyr, agh ulid eanjm vie, — 
Enn^ 1 ta mjr y ghall ta theidey thaghey 7 
Shoh moyllej'iL pobble, to; the moyllej shea. 
Son ere im^'u pobble, agh yornaig anretghit, — ' 

EuTOO nendilDJagh, ta son jannoo mooar 
Jeh nheegbyn eddrym nagb vel toilcbin scansh, 
As eotyatej cadjin reddjii ta feea ariTm T 
leH mojUej at tti'd ooMhlagh shen tuigfa uliione dkoe ; 
Ai shet) la'd gbrragh jin, ta'djiooldey maiTagh) 

• An eminent Scotch nobleman u Mid to hare e^ipreued lumself thai: — "If I 
wish to apeak on pliiloKphy, I employ the Qreck language. IfIntter<»n]nuulda,thB 
lAtinisbcsttoexpresiihem. IfIiiiBkeloTe,l8peakmFi«nGh. Bntif I addrew my 
Maker, I have ncmrM to the Gaelic" 
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EDITOE'B INTRODUCTION. Vll 

Cha 'soc eer quoi, agh eer mjr tad'yr leeidit f 
Fer er fer ellej geijrt, mjr gooiee trooid doarlish. 
As cre'n ewrilleen fajni soiagh Tooar njo IheM ? 
Dy Teaghey er njn ennal, — goo jn sleih ! 
MarvMiee Iheajstagh, mjr ; gheay neabiggTr I 
Qnoi echey ta reeoon veagh blftkey lorgh oc ? 
Lioroo dy ?e IheamjBit te aoyllej," 

Literal translation : — 

" And what is glotj, but the radiance of a name, — 
A name t nbich.Ba aTBpoiir,blow8Dnheeded bj? 
Thij u the people's praise, if praise it be. 
For what ia the people ? An emtaogled skein,—' 
A fickle mob, wbo greatly prize 
Things vaio and worthlesi ; 
While tfaey contemn what merits veneration, 
They praise and they esteem the things th.ej know not. 
And whom thej praise to-day, they blame to-morrow ; 
They kaOfi not whom, bat jost as they are led ; 
One following another, as geese thcongh a gap. 
And what adiantage is in the esleem of such ? 
To live apOQ their breath, — the people's praise I 
Poor wavering mortals, as the wind inconstant I 
Their blame ia commendation." 

The language abounda in strong figurative expressioiis. Of 

this the lines above qaoted a£ford an illostratioii. The following 

are additional examples :— 

Caiiam - ng - gninetf. 
The footpath of the eun (the zodiac). 

doll twoaie. 
The going north (the rainbow, which alwayt appeu* in or towaidt die noilli). 

Feallagh nv firrinys. 
Tiie people of the tmth (the perfect). 

Cre-erbee t'eh dy yaimoo, te ebeet le»K 
WhataoeTsr he doeth, it comes with him (protpen). 
Sy ear diy oiirneir . Ihiea. 
Kot gire thy mind wtlb t&em (eoosent not). 
Shoes er dty chione hme. 

Stand on tby head own (rely cb yoor own nncler«l«nding), 
Butfckiory* «■ hme. 
Slangbcenngonbim -self (on his own acconnt). 

OoU aheeie ny Ihargajh. 
Going down the declivity (failing).' 
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ffmie Ihiam shen dy-jarroo. 
Vei7 good tome U that indeed (very ple«aing to me). 
Bhoo\fi 7vy tAteyn. 

Going on the houses (begging). 
Ta'n whtey Ooie. 

The water it plajdng (boiliDg). 

Bock Yuan /oniMe. 
The bone of John the flayer (one Joan, who flftf ed hit kone^ asd. took to his stick — 

walMng stick). 
Croue - 'beg - 'ey - eMeeau, 
Abonelittleinthe breast (rttnorse). 

Lhiam - Ibiat. 
With me, with thee (an inconstant person). 
Chengey Vaam, ehengey IWof. 
Tongne with me, tongoa with thee (bioiriDg hot and cold). 

In proverbial lore t^e Manx langaage has its traditionary 
stores. Tke figures which give point and beauty to itB proverbs 
are^ as in all primitive langiiages, taken from nature. The fol- 
loffing will serve as Bpecimens of its popular sayings :^ 

Keeaijl ehionmit yn eheeaijl share, 
Wit boaght is the wit beat^ 

Mamnaghvel ee fcionnif ro ghey*. 
If it be not boagbt too dear. 

To eree dooie ny eluav na biane croviagh. 
la a heart kindly better than a head craflj. 

Tra.taimdooiwiuii/boghteeonevlethdcoinineyhoghtMey.taJae Jtene gamglJlee. 
When one man poor helps man poor another, God himself laughs 
(for dehght). 
Tra hig yn laa hig yn coyrlfl le$h. 
When come the day will come its counsel with it. 
Clagh ny MUagh ayn$ fetona dty hie wear. 

A ehorch stone be in theheadofthyhonBe great (tbyponiahmentbethatofthe 
man who commits tacrilege). 
Ta'n agha/ue veg elmyr da'n^agUaue irooor. 
la the hemlock little sister to the hemlock big ■ (a small sin is akin to a great one). 
Laik IMat ve marish y chiolUMe; agh ta'n eamagli oyd eamagh 

ThoDwoaldeetfainbennmberedniih the flock i but is bleat thy thebleat 
ny goair. 
of the goal. 
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Ta ytuagh eoomrty gioamay yn dooinnty htreliagh; at U b*rchyt yn 
Ii learning Qieattire camelj ofOie mftn rich { and itis the lichee of the 

dooimMy JiogM. 

OronJt ghltu»fodi»y voyvti loom loam tra roshym eK 
The hi]1 green for v/mj t bare bare when Ireaeh it ("Dietanee lends en- 
ehantmsnt to the view."— Campbell's PUatvret 0/ Hop*.') 
Myt i^doo yn Jeeagh ytoio $h ahesh«y. 
HowcTer black the raTen, will find he a mate. 
£sli(n nagh gaw rish brw> erbee, feh 

Ha who willnottakewilh (notallow) jadga anj, I 
GoflUiia oiltyT aaiiih. 

Change of work ia rest. 

£iuU leth dagh dea^h, eisht jean briwyna. 
listen with each ear, then do judgment. 
Yn laam leigh loam aggair. 
Smnmnm jna summa injuria. 

Bhegi-a foaill ny eairhfn marish y theh. 
Ton must take the honu iritb the hide. (Job 11. 10.) 

!□ the Btady of the language, the antiquary will find scope 
for the exercise of his ingenuity in tracing the origin and signi- 
fication of many of the proper nouns and peculiar expressions. 
To suggest a few hints in this direction : — 

QaeVc, Oailck, Qaelgagh, evidently Indicate the affinity nf the langaage and the 
race to the old Celtic, or Keltic. " The Galic," Bays Mr. Shaw, in hia Oalic Dic- 
tionary, " is the langnage of Japhet, spoken before the Uelnge, and probably the 
speech of Paradise." 

Bretnee, or Brethnee, the Welih, the old Bridsh ; from bredi, brith, spotted 
(Latin, the Ficte). 

Sa^onee, or Saxonee, the English, the Anglo- Saxoiii. 

Albin, Ifotbin, Albinse, Alpinee, the Scotch (Albania). 

Erinee, the Irish. 

Framgea, the French, Franks. 

EeM, ftcharch ; probably firom iMyll, a grove ; the Dmide* grove being tnmed into 
a Christian church. 

Laa-Boayldyn or Baaltine, MajKlay, when the inhabitants bnm fires on the moun- 
tains ', die day of Baal's fire, or of the sun, — from chenon, theBDn,orchenor(etnne 
(Scotch), the fire of the snn, which our ancestors worshipped as the mediom of 
adoration of the Supreme Being. (See Kelly's Didjonary, Baaltine.) 

Prui, a cbarmer, a dniid. Hence, 3j>uf, an oak. 

Dmiaghlagh, an enchanter. (Jer. xxvii. 9.) 
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Claagey-draiagh, a draidical clotik, sappoied to confer oil the person wearing it 
tbe power of healing, prophesjing, and becoming invisible. 

JUoZew, the name of a, parish in Man ; from Moyl-Loii/p, or MayUey-I«ipia, in 
lionoor of Lnpns,— the chnrcli being dedicated to St. Lnpna. 

BallakeeH-Woirreyt the estate of Mary's Charch. 

Bniaal. tlie name of the higlieat mooQtain in Man. (Cornish, ntuU, a clond ; 
Scotch, neuil, a elond.) 

Padjer, prayer. (Latin, jiater, Italian, jiodre, Cornish, padar, the Lord's Prayer 
— a going to the Father.) 
/ AggUsh, the church. (Greek, irjcXtjoin.) 
V Saggyrt, a priest. (Latin, lacerdos.) 
^ Corp as amiym, body and aonl. (Latin, cotjWM et onimui.) 

V Oirr m/ marrey, the sea-coast. (Latin, oratnaria. ) 

J Airh (M OTptd, gold and silTer. (Latin, a/mntm et argentam.) 
' Ennym, a name. (Greek, ovo/ia,) 
- FcMtcfcay, a child. (Greet, ffoif.) 
-u Keayrd, & trade, (Greek, E{p£<i£,gain.) 

V Meihtey, dmnk. (Greek, /ifiroe, full.) 
■J Boon, a cow. {Greet, ^oaiii, lo bellow.) 

V Fer, a man. (Lat. vir.) 

V CoUtwne, a d^Ts. (tjt. coliiraho.) 
-Arroo, com, . {Lat, oro, lo piongh,) 

^ Sellgi, light (Lat. sol, the son.} 
Feccagh, a person. (Lat. peccator, a sinner.)' 
Fkadeyr, a prophet. (Gr. 0au, to speak.) 
Booys, give me. (Gr. Sons, a giving.) 



The habits of the people may be traced in Htany of the terms 
and peculiar expresBions of their tongue : — 

Staa, a band of three men making a hedge together — two of them cutting tbe sod, 
and one lifting. 

Fer feayree, one above the nnmber wanted at work, to cool while the others are 
working. 

Oi» mooie as oie elUy sthiie. 
A night ont and night another in, 
Oik son coiWl agh son kirree mie. 
Bad for horses bnt fbr sheep good. 

Oashyryfr'Boynnee, stockings wilhoot Boles, strapped nndei the foot, used withoot 

Cooillee, the withdrawing-room i from a>MU, a comer, as being bnt a comer of 
the great house {yn this mooar') to which it is joined. 
Carra/ne, a raw-hide sandal. 
ChioVagh, tbe Soor-hcartb on which the turf or log wat burned. 
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As in Scotland and Ireland, bo in the Isle of Man, tho 
patroDymic ia in common nae . — 

Marnnanan - mac - y Llnvtr. 

Maimanan, ^e eon of Lhairr {art aiicient necromancer). 
IWat Qitwyll Tasey. 

Dick, the son of Qoayla the son of Bees (nbich Bess waa no doubt ■ notable in her 
daj, as Dick is in hia). 

Men are also designated from their domain : — ' 
Yeih-htn, io Ballachanume Wooar eheet. 
See, Ballucaraans the Great cornea. > 

Or from their degree of society : — 

Ta'n Donaghey ny ghooitmey ooaale 
The Danaghej ia a man hoaourable. 

Or from some quality pertaining to them : — 

IlUam Dhone; Swartby William. 
Jvan Qorrym, Farple John, 

Amongr tlie idiomatic forms which render the language de- 
serving of attention may be enumerated the following ; — ■ 
The article has a plural number : 



The adjective follows the aonn (its natural and proper place), 
except drogh, evil, and gh&nrt, old, which go before the noun : 

Yn dooinnev mie, Ben aaUn, 

The man good. A woman fair. 

The adjective haa a plural form : 

Rti beg. Reddyn leggey. ^ 

A thing little. Things little. 
Magher glass. Uagheryti glasiey. 
A field green. lielda green. 

Nouna have an emphatic form: 

Dty obbyr h«K. Dty oSbyrs hane. 

Thy work own. Thy work (emphatio) own. 
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Fronoans have an emphatio form : 

Mee, mith Oo, usa. Eht uhli/n, Ee, {ah. 

I, I (emphatic}. Thoa, than. He. he. She. she. 

QoV! rUh. Qoa rishign. 

Ackmmledge him. Acknowledge him (emphs^)- 

Pronouns are compounded with propositions : 
Orrym; ort; Owam; Daat; leth; echey; huggey:; huggeytyn. 
Upon me ; npon tbee ; with me; with thee; with himi at him; to him; tohim(emph.) 

I Tte initial letters of a word adapt tlLemselvea to the final 

' letters of the preceding word, for euphony : 

Bea veatpi (not bea beayn). Dty Me (not dEti thUy. 

Life IsDg. "Sbj hoiue. 

Aym pene (not hene). 

At m J self. 

Notms hare a dual number when the numeral daa is used ^ 
Un hooil. Iha hooil. Tree tooiUyn, 
Oae eje. Two ejes. Three ejes. 

The spelling of the Manx tongue had remained unsettled till 
1772, when the Manx Bible was first printed. That translation 
has been since recognised as the standard of orthography. " The 
Celtic language," observes the writer of an anonymous manu- 
script among Dr. Kelly's papers, "everywhere losing gronnd, 
bad degenerated in Man in a ratio proportionate to its narrosir 
territory, and the increased intercourse of its iuhabitanta with 
Britain. In the T^ft"^ dialect many terms were lost, many 
Anglicisms adopted, many corruptions introduced. The trans- 
lators had now an opportunity to apply the remedy. By due 
attention to the orthography and structure of the language, the 
connexion between roots and compounds might have been pre- 
served, and its original energy and purity restored. But the 
translators did not consult the stmctnro of the language. By 
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adjusting the orttography to pronunciation, roots are wholly 
lost. ... It must, however, be allowed, agreeably to the 
ailment of a learned Mend of mine, who was one of the com- 
mittee of coirection and publication, that had not the words been 
written as they are pronoimced, the body of the people must 
hare continued uninstructed. The Irish orthography would 
hare presented insurmountable difficulties ; it would have been 
to the multitude an unknown tongue." 

The translators, therefore, adopted the wise alternative. They 
regarded the utility of their work rather than the elucidation of 
the language ; and accordingly took the spoken sound as their 
rule of orthography.* 

Upon a review of these notices of the langnage, it is presumed 
the reader who is capable of appreciating its qu^ities will be 
disposed to concur in the following eulogy upon the language, 
which is quoted from the introduction to the Manx Dictionary, 
by the late Archibald Cregeen, a native Manxman of great 
s^;acity and judgment : — • 

' " la conclnding my obsei-fatioiia nud remarks, I cannot bat admire the constroctioo, 
texture, and beantj of the Manka langaage, and bow the words initiall j change their 
caeeB.mooda, tenses, degreet, Sec. It appears like a piece of exqoieite network, inter- 
woTen together in a masterly manner, and framed hj the band (rf'a most skilliil woA- 
man.eqoal to the composition of the moat learned, and not the production of chance. 



' There is one marked pecnliarity which distiDgaishes the grammar of the Manx 
from that of other dialects oftbeCelliclanguage. The orthography or spelling of the 
Irish and the Scottish Gaelic is conetracted on the principle of preserring the derira- 
tioQ of the words ; and therefore the spelling often differs from the pronnnciatioii. 
The Manx spelling, on the other hand, is based on phonography. The words are 
wriitea as they are pronounced. The etymology of the wordsis often obscored and 
hidden by this syaiem of spelling ; bat the spoken sonnd is presarred. Conseqnetitly, 
the Manx orthography will band donn to posterity the soands of the spoken langnags 
better than the Irish and Scottish modes of spelling. The orthography of these 
dialects will preserve the etymology ; while that of the Manx will hand down to 
fntore generatioiu the phonogiapby of a Celtic dialect.— Bbv. W. Mickinzh. 
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The depth of meaning that aboanda in many of die words moat be conspicnoni to 
eitrj penoD Tereed ia the language." 

At the risk of exceeding tte reaBouable boands of an Intro- 
daction, the Editor Tentnres here to introduce eome notices of 
WftTiT literature and of the Manx people, which he is glad to be 
able to quote from a living authority of note. The author of 
The Bible in Spain, &c., in his advertisement of a book pro- 
posed to be published by him under the title of Bayr Jiargey, 
containing the narrative of his wanderings in the Isle of Man, 
in quest of Manx literature, thus writes : — 

" The Mam hare a lileralure,— a natiye vernacular Gaelic iiteralore. Tlii* fact 
has been freqaeadj denied, but it is noir establiahed bejond the possibility of donbl. 
Some time ago a gentleman went to Man with the express purpose of discovering 
whether the Manx had a literature or not. He possesEed a slight knowledge of 
Manx, and wa« tolerabtj well acquainted with the Irish and Scotch Uaelic The 
^Tftn-T tongue, it will be necessary to observe, is called Gailk, and is closely connected 
with the Teraacolar 8pe«cfa of tbcHighlands, and also with that of Ireland,— bearing 
acloeerreeeiDbtaucelothefornier than the latter. It has, however, certun peculiarities; 
amongst others, it has a dual number. The gentleman in question visited every 
part of the island on foot, and was a great deal amongst the peasantry of the mooDtaia 
districts, whose confidence he contrived to win. He was not slow in discovering 
that the; poaeessed a lil^atnre of thrown, entirely manuscript. This literature 
connsts of ballads on sacred lul^ects, which are called earvalni a corruption of the 
Engliah word carol: It was formerly the custom in the Isle of Man for young people 
who thought themselves endowed with the poetic gilt to compose carols some time 
before Christinas, and to recit« them in the parish churches. ThoBe'~pieces which 
were approved of bj the clergy were subsequently chanted by their authors through 
their immediate ncighboarbooda, both before and after the holy festival, liasij of 
theee songs have been handed down by writing to the present time. Some of them 
possess considerable merit, and a printed collection of them would be a curious addition 
to the literature of Europe. . . The carvals are preserved in unconth-Iooking, 
cmoke-stained vdnmes, in low farm-housea and cottages situated in mounlain gilU 
•nd glens. The/ constitute the gentdne literature of Elian Vannin. . . . Of the 
carval.books the gentleman procured two, though not without considBnible difficulty, 
the peasantry not being at all willing in general to part with Ibeirvolnme*. He sayi 
tbat in the whole world there is not a more honest, more kindly race than the 
geitnine Manx. Towards strangers the; exercise nubounded hospitality, without 
the slightest idea of recdiing auy compensation. ... It leemi that the Manx 
langnage is tailing fast into disuse; and it is probable that within sixty yean it will 
.' have ceased to exist as a spoken language. . , . The Manx may occadonalty 
[sove of great Dse to the antiquary and philologist ; some knowledge of it it indi»- 
pemaUe tat nndentandiiig some of the iascriptions on the runic stonea." 
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■ In a letter from this author, the Editor is favoored with the 
following remarks, which deserve to be appended to the fore- 
going extracts : — 

" The carrtds are all in mannscript. There is, however, a small, bat not nninter- 
eatiTig. poelic Manx literature existing id print, though not easily procurable. First 
of all, there is Ibe grand bistoric ballsd, in which the fortnnes of the varioos races 
and families, which have at different times held the island, are narrated. Then 
there is the noble ballad conceminglbedeath of Brown William, and the vengeance 
inSicted b}' Ood on bis mnrdererB and their prc^eny. Then there is the ballad of 
UoUey Charatu, the miser, a hnmorons and satirical piece of great poignancy ; 
and the one of a similar character, and very little inferior to it in any reepect, called 
Sirrttfo Bniofiht*}/ ; or, th» Shxep herteath the Stunn. These four are the most 
remarkable compositions ill the printed Temacnlar literature of Man : though there 
are other pieces of coniiiderable meril, — for example, a little piece commenciDg with 
" Usbag beg nj," and two or three elegies on drowned seamen. Besides original, 
the Manx language contains translated poetry. There is the Pkargyi CaiUit of ft 
reetor of Uarown, who flonrishcd abont the commencement of the present centuiy; 
which is, howerei, not a translation of Ibc whole of Paradise Lost, a the name 
would seem to imply, hot consists of translations of partictilar parts of Paradiss Lart 
into Manx rhyme, neatly and smoothl; done, but with very little vigonr, and not 
mnch fidelity. Then there is the Lioar Hiy Bymniyn, or Book <A Hymns, from 
Wesley, Watts, and olhen, by George Killey, of Kirk Onchan i which is done iu 
a manner which shews thai the poor Methodist, who, singular enough, was jioruh 
tterk, possessed powers of versifieation of the very highest ordec." 

The only other topic to which the Editor would now advert is 
the learning of the language. Though he is not prepared to 
recommend the study of Manx to the general reader, on accouut 
of the merits of the language, or for the stores of literature which 
it contains ; he would yet strongly impress upon those whose 
sphere of duty lies, or ia to lie, among the peasantiy, the im- 
portance of possessing a knowledge of the tongue with which 
the country people are most conversant. The younger clergy 
and candidates for the ministry, especially, should feel it im- 
perative upon them to possess this qualification for interoonrse 
with the people. If a knowledge of the language is no longer 
necessary for the ministrations of the Church, it is very import* 
ant for the efficient discfharge of the work of pastoral visitation. 
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xvi editor's ihtboduction. 

Huch time is spent in learning two or three of tlie dead lan- 
guages ; why m&j not some pains be taken to master a living' 
langnage, the knowledge of which would open to the minister a 
more easy access to the nnderatandinge of many of his flock, and 
recommend him to the hearts of all ? Bishop Bedell learned the 
Lish langn^e when upwards of sixty years of age, " in order," 
says his hi(^rapher, " that he might personally cany forward 
the good work of converaion" among hia people ; " and althongh 
he did not converse in that tongue, he was able to read, write, 
and translate it. The first Irish grammar that erer was com- 
posed was written by him.'* Bishop Hildesley also is related to 
have been " very fond of the langm^ of the Island over which 
he presided; and not only used to read part of the service, hat 
always dismissed the congregation with the Biasing in Manks. 
He freqnently expressed a wish to be assisted in learning it, ' and 
this,' says Dr. Kelly, ' was my primary inducement for drawing 
np a Manks Grammar, and for composing a Dictionary also of 
that tongne, for the nse of his Lordship and others ;' which was 
in a great degree of forwardness at the time of his death." 
Kshop Short, in later days, thongh decidedly opposed to the 
continoance of the language, yet was so convinced of the im- 
portance of an acquaintance with it, for present purposes, that 
he instituted prizes at King WUliam's College for proficiency in 

In leaming the language, the Editor would by no means 
recommend an application to the Grammar in the first instance. 
That wonld be found a perplexing and disheartening process. 
Let the student rather betake himself to some hving Manx- 
speaking native, if he is fortunate enough to have such an advan- 
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tage TvitluD reach, and learn the rndimenta of the language, as 
a child leams its first vocables, from the living voice. Let him 
also, with the same assistance, re&d the Manx Bible side by side 
with the English, or one of Bishop Wilson's books, — as, e.g., his 
Prindplee and Duties of Christianity fVnih Manx and English in 
parallel colnmns ; and when he has acquired some knoivledge in 
this way, then he will find the benefit of the Grammar in 
reducing what may have appeared to him arhitraiy changes of 
words to method and order. 

WILLIAM GILL, 
October, 1859. Ticar of Malew. 
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LIFE OF DR. KELLY. 



TT is to be lamented that, in common with many other men 
wlio have raised themselres to distinction by their -works, 
but little is known of the personal history of Dr. Kelly. Thia 
volume, however, would be very incomplete if it did not contain 
some biographical notice of the learned anthor. The following 
brief account of him is drawn up from sneh materials as are 
extant, collected with much zeal and industry by Paul Bridson, 
Esq., of Douglas, a member of the Council, and Honorary Secre- 
tary of The Manx Society. 

John Kelly, the author of the Manx Grammar, was the son 
of William Kelly, wine-cooper, and Alice Kewley, his wife. Ho 
was born at Algare, or, as he himself writes it, Aal-caer, in 
Baldwin, in the parish ofBraddan, Isle of Man, inl750. After 
receiving the first rudiments of his education in the Douglas 
Grammar School, under the Rev. Philip Moore, chaplain and 
Bchoolmaster, of Douglas, and afterwards rector of Kirk Bride, 
he entered St. John's College, Cambridge. He took Holy Orders 
in the year 1776. His first ministerial appointment was to the 
charge of the Scotch Episcopal Church in the town of Ayr, 
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which he held for three years. In 1 779 he engaged as tntor to 
the Marqnis of Hnntley, last Dake of Gordon. At that time 
the Duke of Gordon had been stationed at Ayr -with his regiment 
(Aberd6en8lureFenciblea),andhadinthis way become acquainted 
with Mr, Kelly. In 1791 Mr. Kelly was appointed vicar of 
Ardleigh, near Colchester. He proceeded LL.D. at Cambridge 
in 1 799 } and became rector of Copford, not far from Ardleigh, 
in 1800. 

Dr. Kelly is best known as the author of the Hanks Grammar, 
and the reviser of the Manx translation of the Scriptures. He 
also published the life of his wife's grandfather, John Dollond>. 
F.K.S., the inventor of the achromatoc telescope; and two ser- 
mons preached on pubhcoccasions, oneof whichieprintedhere- 
with as a specimen of his pulpit powers, and of the liberal and 
enlightened views which led him to labour so earnestly for the 
improvement of his native country and its hteratnrE^ 

While yet a student at the Douglas Grammar School, the 
aptitnde which he displayed for learning, and his knowledge of 
the vemaculftT langnage of the Isle of Man, marked hi'm out for 
important service in furthering the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into Manx, a work in which hia worthy preceptor had 
80 large a share. It would appear that at the ^e of sixteen he 
entered on the arduous task of revision assigned to him } and for 
the space of eight years was incessantly employed in that nnder- 
taking. He transcribed the whole version, from Genesis to 
Bevelation, superintended the impression, and corrected the 
proof-sheets, as well as examined and corrected subsequent 
editions of the New Testament. In an autograph letter of the 
Eev. P. Moore's to the Christian Knowledge Society, in May^ 
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1772, in the editor's poasession, tha following mention is made 
of Mr. Kelly, in connection with an account of the work ; — " I 
have, by the blesaing of God, finished the revisions of the last 
tome of our Manx Bible. I aay revisions, because it has had 
two, Kteratim et verbatim, with ell the severity and attention of a 
critical reviewer : firstj the several portions aa translated by our 
clergy ; next, the fair copy for the press, collating and'Oomparing 
every sentence with all possible care and fidelity. . Since the death 
of my learned friend and fellow-laboarer, the Bev. Mr. Gorphy, 
the whole of this second volume has devolved on myself, with 
the assistance of a very ingenious young man, my amanuensisj 
tndned up to the work, and now ready to embark for White- 
haven with his fiur transcript of the second tome, to attend the 
printing and correct the press." 

In Butler's Memoirs of Bi$}top Sildesley (page 231) we have 
the following record: — "In October, 1772, not many weeks 
previous to Bishop Hildesley's decease, the Society (for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge) read a letter from his lordship, 
expressing the hope that some h^idsome gratuity might be 
thought of for Mr. John Kelly, a yonng gentleman, native of 
the Isle of Man, 'who has bean,' says the good prelate, '» 
moat assidnons and useful assistant to Mr. Moore, in transcribing 
fair the whole translation of the Manks Bibla for the press ; of 
which he had been likewise a most indefatigable corrector, and 
for which he has hitherto received no emolument.' His lordship 
further hoped that the Society would therather consider Mir. Kelly 
in an especial manner, as Mr. Moore had generously declined to 
accept anything for his paias. The Society, upon this, very 
much to their honour, referred the business entirely to his lord- 
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ship, only recpiestiDg him to make Mr. Kelly a suitable acknow- 
ledgmentj and rather to exceed than fall short of a due liberality." 

Out of this work of revision the Manx Grammar took its rise, 
as appears by the following note in Dr. Kelly's handwriting, in 
a rongh draught of the Grammar : — " N.B. I began to correct, 
revise, and transcribe the translation of the Manks Bible in June, 
1 766 ; and at that time began to collect and form the rules c^ 
this Grammar, for my assistance, having no printed or written 
documents to instmct me, except the four Gospels." 

While the Manx Scriptnres were in preparation for the press, 
a disaster occorred which threatened greatly to retard the good 
work. It is thnsrelatedby Dr. Kelly himself f'^utAopfitMesIey'^ 
Life, page 230) : — " The Pentatench was nearly ready for the 
press; and we arrived at Wliitehaven, where the work was 
printed, on the 13th of April, 1770. On onr next return irova. 
the Island to Whitehaven, the Idth of March, 1771, charged 
with another portion, from Deuteronomy to Job inclusive, we 
were shipwrecked in a storm. With no small difficulty and 
danger, the manuscript was preserved, by holding it above the 
water for the space of five hours ; and this was almost the only 
article saved," *' His lordship," says the Bishop's biographer, 
" and the Rev. Kiitip Moore, whenever the subject afterwards 
came into conversation, were jocularly pleased to compare the 
corrector to CieBar, who, daring the sea-fight at Alexandria, is 
said to have saved his Cortvmenta/ries by holding them in one hand, 
and swimming with the other." 

While thus engaged upon the Manx translation and the Manx 
Grammar, a work of a still more arduons nature occurred to Dr. 
Kelly, viz., the composition of two copious Dictionaries — the 
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OHO, MaDxand EngliBh; the other, a triglot of Manx, Gaelic, 
and Iriah, based npon English. Nothing daunted at the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, he entered upon it with zeal, and pur- 
sued it with untiring perseverance to the end of his days. Both 
these works are BbiU lying ia manuscript, but complete, and 
ready for the press. 

The printing of the IViglot, more properly Polyglot, had 
actually commenced in 1807, and had proceeded as far as the 
letter L, when a fire broke out in the printing-office, thai of 
Kichols and Son, Bed Lion-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 
destroyed the whole impression, except one or two copies. The 
manuscript was happily preserved. We of the present day have 
perhaps no cause to regret the accidentjAS it afforded opportunity 
to the inde&tigable author to go on, as he did to the end of his 
life, enlarging and correctii^ his work, and leaving us his latest 
emendations. 

A writer in the Monads Serald, of Feb. Si, 1359, speaking of 
the Triglot, says — " It consists of four columns in each page. 
The first contains the English word ; the second, the Manx ; the 
third, the Irish; and the fourth, the Scottish Graelic. It is the 
only attempt ever made to publish a complete triglot comparison 
of the three branches of the Celtic language. If another column 
were added {or the Welsh, the dictionary would be more perfect 
and national, exhibiting atone view the faux great living branches 
of the language of the Glael or Gwmry, the original inhabitants 
of the British Isles. Surely, Hbg pnbbcation of such a work as 
this ought to be encouraged. The Isia of Man, as the central 
islei^, and the ancient seat of Celtic religion, literature,, and 
laws, may be expected to take the lead; and Dr. Kell/s Manx 
Dictionary may be the basis of the work. But, Irish, Gaelic, 
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and Welch scholars ought to imite in the andertaking, and 

render each their own column aa perfect as possible." 

In the Manx 8im, of July 24, 1858, the following annoimce- 
ment appeared, which deaerres to be transferred to this Memoir, 
as a ia^bnte to the memoiy of Dr. Kelly, and at the same time 
as commemorating a generons act of hia aurviving relative:— 
"We have been informed that Mrs. Gordon Kelly, widow of the 
Jate Gordon William Kelly, Esq., recorder of Colchester, only 
son of the well-known Dr. Kelly, a native of this Island, has 
transmitted to the Venerable the Archdeacon of t^is diooese, the 
snm of £1000, for the pnrpose of founding at our Insular College 
an exhibition to the Universities from that institution, open to 
all competitors ; and another sum of £1 OO, the inter^t of which 
Mrs. Kelly wishes to be given annually as a Manx Prize. The 
Bev. Dr. Kelly was an old alumnus of the Douglas Grammar 
School, where he was a very favourite pupil of the Rev. Philip 
Moore ; and afterwards took a lai^ share in the general revision 
of the translation of the Manx Scriptures." 

Copy of inscription on a tablet lately set up in the parish 
church of Braddan, Isle of Man : — ■ 

Jn ^morg of 

THE REV. JOHN KELLY, LL.D., 

OF ALGAER, IN THIS PAEIBH, 

VICAB or ASULEIQH, BECTOS OF COPTOBD, 

AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 

ra TEE COUNTY OF ESSEX; WHO DIED I2tH MOV., 1809, 

IN THE 6O1H YEAB OF HIS AQX. 
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LOUISA, 

WIDOW 01 DB. KKLLT, SLDEBT DAUQHTEB 0? 
PBTIB DOU.OND, laQ., Of BT. PADL's CHITBCHTABD, tONDOK, 

DIED 18th or kPBiL, 1844, ih the 84th ybab or heb age. 
GORDON WILLIAM KELLT, 

THBIE ONLY CHILD, DIED 4tH APRIL, 1858, 
IN THE 73bD tub op HI3 AGE. 
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EElIOIOnS, HOBAl, AND POLITICAL ADVANTAGES OF 
INSTBDeriNO THE POOE. 



A SERMON, 

PREACBED BEFORE THE GOVERNORS OF THE CHARITT SCHOOL, 
Oh SUNDAY, 16th JULY, 1798. 



IN ST. JAMES'S CHTJECH, COLCHESTER. 



BY THE REV. JOHN KELLY, LL.D., 

Of St. JoW» CoHej*, Cambridge, and Vicar of Ardl«igh, Essea. 



PDBUSHBD AT THE RE4UESI OF THE QOTERHOBS, AND FOB TUB B 
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For the poor shall never c«ase mU of the land ; therefore, I com- 
mand thee,saying, Tlum shalt open thine liand wide unto thy hrotlter, 
to thy poor, a/nd to thy needy in thy lamd. — Dxur. zr. 11. 

TO the superficial observer of the Diirine lawsj it may appear 
iinaccoimtable that the Almighty, in His intended partition 
of the land of Canaan among the twelve tribes of Israel, should 
not have adjusted the portion of each individual, and guarded 
against the alienation and abuse of property in such a manner 
as to have precluded the necessity of appealing to the humanity 
of man to remedy and supply the inadequacy of the benevolence 
of Gtod i but that, at the instant He was introducing them to a 
good land — " a land flowing with milk and honey, "f He should 
pronounce the severe sentence, that " the poor should never cease 
out of the land." 

A small degree of attention to the dispensations of God and 
the nature of man, will remove this difficulty. To produce a 
perfect state, or perfect men, was not in the contemplation of the 
Deity. His laws under the Jewish economy were for the most 
part general ; they placed before the children of Israd blessing 
aad cursing, good and evil j they restrained not absolutely the 
human will, but in everjr instance left man a moral agent. It 

[■ ThealKiTtiiibenrmoDteferTedtoiullieBiograpbr.pagexx.] t Exodiuiu.8. 
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might as reaeoiiably be demanded. Why the law, written by the 
finger of God, and promulgated from Mount Sinai " ont of the 
midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness,"* did 
not produce the efifect of restraining the people from the commis- 
sion of siH, as that the Divine partition of the land should long 
prevent individuals from becoming poor. "Thua shall God be 
justified in His ways, and clear when He is judged."t And 
if within the narrow limits of Judea, and under the Divine theo- 
cracy, no purticular rules were devised sufBcient to secure to 
individuals their respective portions for over, we are prepared to 
receive these truths : — that the same law applies to mankind in 
general ; that their wants are a condition of their being ; and 
that, although the Almighty had " blessed the earth that it 
brought forth abundantly," J yet made He no certain provision 
against particular instances of want and distress, whether they 
should arise from natural or moral evil. 

But, notwithstanding He permits both these kinds of evil to 
exist in the world, yet " can we not charge the Lord with foUy ;"§ 
for we may perceive that natural evil is rather incidental than 
necessary; that it is nowhere systematical, but produced; that 
it is the effect of causes, which in themselves are generally good; 
and that moral evil arises principally from the free-agency of 
man, which, instead of constituting the excellence of his nature, 
when perverted, misapplied, and abusod, becomes its disgrace, 
and enables him to choose the evil and to refuse the good. And 
in Uke manner, although the benevolent Father of the universe 
should suffer misery to obscure His works, and that " the poor 
should never cease out of the land," though He has made no 
immediate, no appropriate provision for them, yet "left He not 
Himself without witness in the world /'|| for He has planted 
in the breast of man a powerful advocate, to plead the cause — 
"the cause of him who has no holper/'Tf and formed his heart of 
such exquisite materials, that while ho is engaged in communi- 
cating happiness to others he most effectually increases his own. 
*Dent,T.3a. fPH-t*. JGen.i. iJobL22. || Actsxiy. 1?. IPs.lixa.ia. 
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Aa there is therefore no evil without ita remedy, — as the 
quantity of happiness in homan life exceeds the sum of misery, 
'' shall the thing formed say to him who formed it. Why hast 
thou made me thus ?"* And if we inquire furthePj we may dis- 
cover, by the ultimate advantage resulting to society, that this 
^parent and individual evil is a real and general blessing. 

There is no creatnre accompanied into life with so much in- 
firmity and 80 many necessities as man ; and this arises from hia 
becoming the inhabitant of every climate. Were his ezistence, 
like that of other creatures, confined to one particular soil and 
sky, he too might " take no thought for the morrow, and neither 
sow, nor reap, nor toil, nor spin."t Bnt, as an inhabitant of the 
nniverse, every species of labour, art, and science, every exertion 
of his reason, and every energy of his mind, are requisite to 
obviate the evils of his condition : protection from the elements, 
clothing for his body, and food to sustain life, are absolutely 
necessary to his existence. But in the progr^s of acquiring 
these he acquires not only the necessaries for hia being, but pro- 
duces those articles which constitute his welUbemg and the dig- 
nity of his nature ; for, reasoning on his wants, he lays the very 
foundation of society ; and, having removed distress, he procee<b 
toacquire comforts; having subdued the pressures of the body, 
he cultivates the powers of his mind ; having overcome the evils, 
he studies the elegancies of life; and, by a sure and certain 
gradation, improves his condition, until, from the rudest begin- 
nings, he rises to the summit of human perfection. 

Thus, labour is coeval with the necessities of man, and like 
them, to be considered rather aa a condition of his being, than 
an evil appendant to it ; and the curse that " in the sweat of his 
face man should eat his bread,"^ in this point of view loses all 
its malignity, "for the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord,"§ 
" as the waters cover the sea ;" {| " He bringeth good out of evil ; 
He tnmetb all things to good."^ 

• Horn. is. 20. t Matt. vi. 26, S8, 34, t CJen. iii. 19. 

i Ps. xixui. 6. H Is. li. 9. H Bom. TJii. 28. 
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If labocr is thna natural and necessary to man, and the origin 
of all separate property, inequality of condition, arising from 
moral or natural causes, will necessarily take place in the forma- 
tion of every society ; and the necessities of one man wiU be 
greater than those of another ; " there will be high and low, rich 
and poor, one with another."* And thongh this law of provi- 
dence may, at first si^iit, appear to be " a sore evil under 
the san"t to individuals, yet, from this principle, and from this 
circumstance of the mutual convenience and reciprocal depend- 
ence of the various denominations of men in society upon one 
another, are produced general good and universal happiness. 

Under this conviction, the poor man should be resigned to his 
lot, and, iar from accusing Heaven for the hardships or difficul- 
ties he endures, should make the beat use of those means with 
which he is endowed to remove them. Under this impression, 
likewise, " the man who is at ease in his possessions" should 
contemplate his elevation with gratitude, and reflect that the 
Bame hand which humbled his poor brother might have depressed 
him also. They should coiwiderwell their respective situations, 
and meet each other's expectations in such a manner that, in the 
event of a change of places, they should only have to pray that, 
" as they had done to others, even so it should be done unto 
tham."t And if ever this rule of universal justice, with respect 
to the inferior orders of society, was attended to, — if ever the 
condition of the poor was rendered capable of comfort, — it is bo 
at this period, and in this country, where the humane and nuld 
disposition of the law unites with the kind and tender genius of 
the people, who, as they excel the rest of mankind in every other 
virtue, excel them yet more in the practice of that Divine charity 
which was brought to light by the Gospel of Christ; for not 
only a public and legal provision is established throughout the 
kingdom for the maintenance of the poor, but the private bounty 
of individuals has instituted various means, in aid of the popular 
establishments, to correct the inequalities and alle\-iat« the dis- 
• Pi. xIU. 2. t EceL T. 13. t Malt yii. 12, ' 
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tresses which may and mnst always increase in proportion to the 
extent, and to the prosperity also, of every Gommanity ; and, not 
content to limit their attention to their corporeal wants, they 
extend their care to their mental and spiritual concerns — " to 
the poor in spirit j to the blind in the truth and knowledge of the 
Gospel J to the ignorant, and those who are gone ont of the way ; 
to teach them the way, the truth, and the life."* And such in 
p'articniar is the nature of that institution which I am now called 
upon to recommend to yonr patronage and protection, and to. 
exhort you " not to faint in this labour of love, nor be weary 
of well-doing."t 

I have known but one wretched philosopherj who ever at- 
tempted to prove that institutions for the instruction of the poor 
wereinjurioustothecommonity; for that education (he reasoned) 
rendered thepoor, who were designed by nature to discharge the 
meanest offices, superior to the duties of their situation. How a 
man could thus abnse his feelings I But as charitable institu- 
tions are among the blessed fruits of Christianity, and nntnown 
to the world before its introduction, it is no wonder that an 
enemy to revelation and Christianity itself should dare to deny 
lihe utility of its best institutions. He might as well have argued 
that the poor should not be fed, because they might prove too 
strong for the great to keep them in subjection, as that learning 
would make them too wise to labour. The abuse of a blessing is ■ 
no argument against the use of it ; and experience shews that 
learning is a friend to industry, especially that useful learning 
which is generally taught and usually acquired at charity- 
schools. But, whatever objections may be made to the more 
public and greater hospitals and schools, they apply not to our 
present charity. 

The mode of education which you have chosen for these poor 
children, and your manner of assisting their wants, must be con- 
sidered as an excellent ausiliarj', at least, to those more publit- 
and extensive foundations, and, in some respects, attended with 
•M*lr.T.3. tGal. iu.13. t Mor.deT^Ue. 
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fidvantagea wliicli are cot to be fuaud in tbem. There, ihe child 
ia taken away from his parents and Iiis iriends, and fed, dothed, 
and taught, without any oo^, thought, or industiy of hie own ; 
where his filial and domestic aflfections have not their natural 
objects to exercise themnelves upon ; the child is estranged from 
his parentj and the parent deprived of all interest in the acts and 
conduct of his child : whereas, according to this excellent in- 
stitution, the Hweet sympathies of natural afiection are daily 
cherished; and the moral principle more certainly preserved ; 
habits of industry are gradually acquired by the child, and the 
infloence of imitation operates powerlnlly on hia mind ; and as 
he beholda, in the labour ofhis parents, the source and means of 
theif general subsistence, he naturally applies to the same cause 
to produce the same effect. 

Such is the advantage of the children of the poor being 
domesticated, and not altogether separated from their families. 
And the governors of this charity should not lament that they 
can only instruct, clothe, and apprentice these poor ; it ia, per- 
haps, all that is left for them to do ; it is certainly what is most 
beneficial for the children to receive. In the present improved 
state of arte and manufactures, strength alone is not sutBcient 
for the artist, the manufacturer, or even the peasant in the fields ; 
a certain quantity of education furnishes them with the means of 
accomplishing many objecte, to which mere strength and ignor- 
ance wonld be unequal. And when we look into society, and 
observe the men who succeed beat in their several occupations, 
we find that they generally come from those parts of the king- 
dom where institutions of this kind have been the longest eatab- 
lished; nay, manufactures themselves, and that ingenuity which 
can invent or improve them, seem to be peculiar to them also, 
where useful instruction is almost gratuitously imparted to the 
body of the people, 

From the loom and the plough, I would turn your attention 
to other essential points. In the navy, the army, the counting 
house, and the garden, who are the men whose humble labours 
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are attended with the greatest benefit to themselves, their em- 
ployers, and the pnblic ? Those who have been tanght the ele- 
ments of navigation ; those who hold " the pen of the ready 
writer ;"* who can calculate and anrvey : and all these men wiU 
be foond, on inqnify, to derive their origin from the same coun- 
try, and owe their excellence to the same means. The most 
menial servant in a man's honse is the more valuable for a little 
knowledge ; whereas an ignorant person is generally crafty, sus- 
picious, and idle. The very circumstance of not haying been 
subject to the restrainta attending the first years of instruction 
renders him restless and irkaorae under every degree of control ; 
and, as a great modem divine and philosopher expresses himaelf, 
*' To send an uneducated child into the world ia injurious to the 
rest of mankind ; it is little better than to torn out a mad dog 
or a wild beast into the 8treet8."+ No children, whether of the 
rich or poor, should ever be able to remember a time when they 
have had nothing to do. 

I have advanced thus much in support of this institution, so 
far as it concerns the male children ; but when I reflect that 
females also are partakers of its benefits, " my heart glows within 
me," and I am convinced that no man, who possesses those 
qnalities which render him estimable in society, will hesitate to 
grant to the weaker sex every advantage posyeased by the other, 
and every protection which their defenceless state may require. 

For if the cultivation of the moral principle, — if a knowledge 
of religious duty, — if instruction in uaeful learning, be necessary 
a II, they are surely so to them. They are, by nature, weak 
and exposed to temptation ; and a careful attention to the im- 
provement of their minds can aJone enable them to resist those 
allurements to which they are snbject; and, by resisting them, 
everything which is dear to man, everything that unites and 
preserves society together, is alone preserved. For the poor man 
requires the same proofs of fidelity, the same secnrity for his 
honour and his property, with the greatest. These poor girls will 
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have their duties to perform in the interesting situations of wives 
and mothers, and upon their conduct the happiness of their re- 
spective families must depend ; by their virtuous lives, the virtue 
of the community be preserved ; and from the decent behaviour 
of this humble class of persons together, the verj' character of the 
nation be deduced. 

But if the advantage to be derived from communicating to 
them wisdom, particularly that " wisdom which cometh from 
above, and m^eththem^se unto salvation,"* may not be con- 
sidered by eom^e as producing a good equal to the expense, reflect 
ye npou fihe innumerable evils which are by these means avoided, 
and which would naturally flow from ignorance, — which would 
destroy all the happiness of the lower orders, and corrupt the 
higher. Let the good, therefore, to be acquired, and the evil to 
be avoided, determine your conduct. And stop not here, but in 
life follow np the good work which you have here begun; and 
carefully reserve for them such employments and snch labour aa 
may be suited to their sex. 

It has become, most unaccountably, the prevailing fashion to 
employ the labour of men where women would serve with more 
propriety, with more delicacy, and more efifect. There is scarcely 
a province, either in trade or husbandry, where men, fitted for 
more hardy employments, have not obtruded themselves. It 
rests with you, within your respective circles, to reform and 
remedy these evils, to prevent such a detrimental interference, 
and secure for the helpless females constant employment. For 
be assured that, next to ignorance, idleness is most fatal to them; 
and sorry am I to observe that in this county women are not 
sufficiently employed, particularly in the inexhaustible labours of 
the field ; for there is scarcely a part in husbandry in which they 
are not capable of assisting : whereas, to gletvn, and not to earn 
their bread, is their only annual occupation,— -an oocnpation that 
tends to sow the seeds of corruption, if not of dishonesty, in their 
own and their children's hearts ; and the fatal consequence iij. 



* James iii. 1 7 ; 2 Tim. I 
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that they become of less ralue in the eyes and minds of thei 
husbands ; whereas, when th^ partake and divide nearly thei 
labojira, they become more necessary to one another, and thei 
affectionsand esteem will bear some proportion to their reapectivo 
usefulness in promoting their common comfort; for, an equality 
of uesfulness is the stronger cement of conjugal affectioQ. 

There is a gradation in the scale of society, from the barbarous 
state to the most refined and luxurious ; and though this grada- 
tion is influenced in some measure by climate, we may easily 
observe that wherever women are not permitted to divide and 
partake of the common labour, that this exemption proceeds, not 
from tenderness or compassion for their sex, but from contempt 
and the unworthy idea that they are sent into the world to serve 
only the pleaBures and appetites of man. 

If now the education which you enable these children of both 
sexes to acquire tends to render them more useful servants and 
more Moral characters, infinitely superior are those advantages 
which they shall derive from this and similar institutions in their 
capacity of citizens and Christians ; for if a man shall serve his 
masters upon earth with more fidelity, because he is instructed 
that " his and their Master is in heaven, and that He haa com- 
manded him to be obedient, and not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but as the servant of Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart,"* shall he not also, when he is instructed to be " sub- 
ject to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake ; to the king, 
aa supreme, and to governors, as to those who are sent by Him,"f 
submit to civil subordination and i-espect the laws f 

And when we behold the convulsed state of Europe, and the 
desire of change which h^s manifested itself in several coontries, 
nay, even in our own, there appears to be no natural barrier 
against this overflowing torrent, except in the mass of the people 
possessing well-informed and enlightened minds, in onderstand- 
ing the excellence of the constitution of their country, the valud 
of their liberties, and tho goodness of their laws. , There willUo 

• Eph. V. a. t 1 Peter ii 19. 
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no danger of an innoT&tion wliile we can appeal to t^e good- 
Bense of the people. The great body of the people is always 
influenced by opioios ; and as that opinion may or may not be 
right, an ignorant people will, in the hands of designing men, be 
made the instmments of irremediable mischief: whereas the con- 
stitution of OTir ooantry chaUenges inrestigation, and the better 
we understand it, and the more we examine it, the more it mnst 
«xcite our admiration, attachment, and zeal. Ignorance fdone 
can be its enemy ; and the beat goard to our established govern- 
ment, both in Church and State, and their trae security, will 
arise from iuBtmcting the poor, and &om preventing those vices 
and melancholy distresBes which ignorance brings in its train ; 
for " the destruction of the poor is their poverty."* 

But if we add to all these considerations the advantages to be 
derived to individuals and the public, from the mode of religioua 
instruction intended more particularly to be commnnioated by 
this institution, the utility of it will be placed in the most con- 
vincing light ; for if ignorance be an enemy to labour, to the 
arts, and to regular government, this is but a temporary evil, 
and of short duration, affecting only this world, and " the things 
of the world ^' bnt that evil which affects the soul, and is of 
eternal duration, demands our most serious attention; and, as 
St. James baa pronounced, " Let them know, that he who con- 
Terteth a sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul 
from death i" and we then moat effectually remedy those in- 
equaUties and evils which the Almighty permits to exist among 
mankind when we become to the poor as the providence of God,; 
when we attend not only to their temporal wants, bot administer 
to them the spiritual manna ; when, like the Saviour of mankind, 
" we go about doing ^od ;'•*! for He divested himself of His 
superior nature, and assumed the human ; He appeared upon 
earth in the garb of a servant, that He might teach the poor 
contentment, and the great humility. He came indeed to teadi 
His kingdom to the poor, and to hold out to them^ in a more 
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especial manner, tlie proapecta of a fatnra ata.ie, where the in- 
equalities of this life should be remedied ; and to assure them 
that " theira was tiie kingdom of heaven."* Bat these are bene- 
fits which we cannot bestow upon them, unless we prepare their 
minds hy nsefol learning ; for the illiterate person is incapable of 
understanding or reoeiving some of the most important truths of 
Christianity ; and in that very essential point, the exercise of - 
public social-worship, instead of his mind being warmed bj'de- 
Totion and elerated to God by a sympathetic nnion with the 
body of the congregation in prayer, praise, and thankagiTing, 
" he will be nnto him that apeaketh a barbarian, and he that 
8peaketiishallbeabarbBnannntohim."t Let not the goremora, 
therefore, let not the contribntora to this institution, " faint in 
their work, bnt proceed &om strength to strengtli,"^ as in no 
other possible manner can they do so much good at so small an 
expenae ; for eighty children are instructed by this plan and in 
this maimer for a aum which, by any other mode of implication* 
would be scarcely sufficient to educate ten. 

Thus, every motive which can influence hnman action oomeB 
in aid of the application which I un now making to yon in 
behalf of theae children ; and having, I hope, convinced your 
underatanding, let no selfish consideration prevent your benevo- 
lence. Think how fortunate you are who have to give, and how 
miserable they must be without yonr aid ; think of the goodness 
of that God who made them and made yon j think of the mercy 
of that Christ who ahed His blood to redeem tiiem as well as to 
redeem yon ; think of yonr respective conditions in tiie world, 
and see the great demand there is upon your gratitude 1 H your 
contribution should deduct something from your property, it will 
amply repay you by the thrilling pleaanrea which it will oom- 
municate to your bosom. Otiier expenses may indeed shew yon 
pleasure ; they may promise it, but they will not give it ; they 
will not leave it in your heart; they may satiate, indeed, bnt 
they will not satisfy : while inexhaustible aud inexpressible ia 

• Mrtt. T. 3. t l-Cor. xiv. U. t Pi-lsxxi». I. 
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that deliglit which aciaes from being the authors of good to the 
necessitous ! 

Observe the simplicity of those children, and let pity move 
yonr feelings I Observe their snpplicatang innocence I Oh, save 
their innocence, and let Grod-Iike charity melt your souls I 

When I behold the respectableness of this eongregation, and 
'that approving earnestness depicted on everyconntenance, I per- 
ceive the caose of the poor to have prevailed. " Hay mnch peace 
and happiness rest upon the bead and heart of every one of 
yoa !"* And, aa " the poor shall never cease out of yonr land, I 
command yon, saying, Ye shaU open yoor hand wide unto your 
brethren, to yonr poor, and to the needy in your land ;" and rest 
assured that, though you " cast yonr bread upon the waters, you 
shall find it after many days ;"t " you shall eat the labour of 
yonr hands, and see the goodness of the Lord in the laud of the 
living ;"i bnt if not in the land of the living, doubtless yon 
shall hereafter ; for I have the anthority of God himself to de- 
clare that in that great and solemn day, when you and all the 
nations of the earth shall stand before the tribunal of Christ, to 
give an account of the things done in the body, the charity^ 
which you shall bestow this day shatl cover a mTdtitadeof sins, 
and it shall, "like the blood of Jesus," plead for you, until 
you shall hear from Him the joyful sound, " Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, yon have 
done it nnto Me ; well done, good and faithful servants, enter ye 
into the joy of your Lord." || 

■ Stems. t E^' ^- I' t Fs. cxxvlii. 2; xxTii. 15. 

5 1 Pewr iv. 7, 8. Matt xxr. 31, 40. 
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TO THE MOST NOBLE 

GEORGE, MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY, 

&c., &c., &c. 



*]l M"T LORD, — Popnlar favour, in different cotmtriea, arises 
from different caosea ; and rare most be the felicity of 
that man who has acquired oniversal admiration. Your Lord- 
ship's hnmoci^ in Ireland, amidst the cruelties of civil war, is 
recorded in history ; the conrage which you displayed on the 
plains of Lincelles, and the wounds which yon received on the 
sand-banks of Holland, have rendered yon dear to England ; 
vhilst a sociable disposition, a lore of your native country, an 
attachment to your people, their cnstoms, and their laagoage, 
have made yon the pride and boast of Scotland. 

An author desirous of selecting a patron for the ancient Celtic, 
whether distinguished by the appellation of Welsh, Scots, Lrish, 
or Monks Qaelic, would certainly choose the most popular noble- 
man in His Majesty's dominions. How fortunate, therefore, is 
it for me, restricted aa I am in my choice, that such a nobleman 
should be your Lordship, over whose youth I have watched with 
anxious solicitude, and whose mind I have endeavoured to adorn 
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with ever; good, ereiy hononrable prin^ple I With an hoDflst 
pride, therefore, I place this work under your Lordship'sprotec- 
tion. 

The present Grammar, and a Gaelic Dictionary, which haa 
been for many years in the hands of his Grace the Doke of 
AthoU, wera composed, in the year 1 766, for the instmction of 
that great and pions prelate, the lUir. Dr. Hilde&ley, Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Mann ; and were likewise intended to assist and 
direct my fellow-labonrera and myself in that ardnotu and im- 
portaot work, the farutslation of the Manks Bible. Why the 
Grammar haa not been sent Boooer to the preas, and the occasion 
of its appearance at this moment, are drctuustances well known 
to yoor Lordship ; and I hope the time is not far distant when 
I shall again solicit your Lordship's favour for the Dictionary of 
a people who alone in the great revelations of ages have pra- 
served the government, the laws, the monnments, and the lan- 
guage of the ancient Dmids. 

In the meantime, I have the hononr to be, with the most 
sincere esteem and affection. 

Your Lordship's most obliged 

And faithihl servant, 

Ardleigh, Nov. 22, 1803. JOHN KELLY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Or THI LXTTEBS. 

TS^ Capital Letters. 
ABCCn*DBFGHIJKLMNOPpHQRSTUVWT. 

Small Letters. 
ftb ccIidefgliijklmnopphqrstUTwy. 
The Alphabet consistB of seventeen single and two double con- 
BonintSj and seven vowels, viz., a, e, t, o, u, v>, y. 

Of tie coiiBonanta fourteen are mutable,viz., 6, o, cA, d,/, g,j, 
k, wij ji, ph, q, e, t. 

The iramutables aro I, M, r, which always retain their sound 
- and alter not. 

The j, k, and q consonants are properly no Manfcs letters ; yet, 
as we have no single charactei's of our own to espresa their 
Boonds, we have adopted those of the Ilonian alphabet, and 
instead of di, according to the Irish, and ei, accordinff to the 
Welsh, we usejj as Jee, God; Juan, John— Ir. Dia, &c. The 

• This Utter does not ori^nallj belong to onr iilphaVt i but, like the Welah 
ia a mo'Ieiii corruptioa of t ; aa, instead of teai, heat, we lay cMast. 
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k ouv 


hjlb of 




soand of c we 


often ezpreBs hj 


[ ; as, instead of aone, we read 


kione, a head. 


For cu> in ewaiyl, we use q 


as, quaiyl, a court. 




are twenty-three. 


and tlie triplithongB fourteen. 








DirHTBONOS. 




Dipttiioiigs. 


Examples. 


Diphthongs. Exiunples. 


oe 


.. aeg 


ia 


.. giu 


ai 


.. baih 


iw . 


. .. briwr^ 


aa 


oraue 


iy ■ 


.. myr 


aw 


OM 


oa 


. . oasiyr 


a7 ■• 


.. Cray 


oe 


. . oe 


ea 


.. fea 


oi 


. . itroider 


ei .. 


.. feiji 


oa 


. .. /.« 


eo 


.. >A 


ow . 


. . ^010 


ea 


. . jeuehan 


ui . 


. .. guiM^ 


ew 


.. A«w 


wa . 


. . hwano 


ie 


.. crio 


wi 


. .. bmUem, 


lo .. 


.. hio 












Triphthongs. 


Examplea. 


Triphthong 


-8 ExampleB, 


aie . . 


. . traie 


U>^ . 


, . tcrieu 


ane . . 


raae 


ion . 


.. Hou 


eaa 


ceau 


iwe . 


. . eliwe 


eie 




oie 


.. ois 


eoi 


ereoi 


one . 


. . roue 


ene 


reae 


niy . 


.. guiy 


ian 


niau 


woa . 





SciopiuB and Carisius have remarked that a syllable may be 
formed of two or three vowels ; aa, aquae ; yet Qnintilian will not 
allow that three vowels can be united in one syllable. But a 
syllable of three vowels, nay of four, as rieau, &c., is easy and 
natural to the Manks and Irish, as also to many other branches 
of the great Celtic langnage. Bat, contrary to the spirit of that 
language, and to the disgnising of many of the roots, we have 
admitted into our orthography nonecessary and saperfluous 
double vowels ; such as oo, ee, Sk. 
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Or TBB Pkokckcution or the Mahks Letterb. 

A is ranked among tlie broad vowels; and in ancieat mann- 
scripts, a, o, and m, are written indifferently one for the other ; aa 
claffh* OT cloghf, & stone — goati or govn,, scarce; thus, among the 
Latins,/orreug is written for /arreiM, &c, Itia pronounced asa 
£ngli»h in man, pan, lad, bad ; as, «aj), lab, bob ; and when cir- 
oumflexed, as in dame, pale, ale ; as mdroo. 

JS is a labial letter, and pronounced as h Engliah ; as, hare, 
hoayl. 

preseires a strong sonnd in its nna^irated state, eqttal to 
the Greek Kappa, or the English Jb, or as c in can , as, earn, ea&, 
eappan. It never nsarps the pronnnciation ot f, as in cistern, 
eity, cedar. 

Ch has a soft sound ; as in ehingyt, chiaaa, ehaghter ; like ch in 
English, in chen7, charcoal. 

D is pronoonced as d English ; as doal, dowin. D tad t are 
found in ancient mannscripts written indifferently one for the 
other ; as y diunid, or y dxunit, the profound. 

^is reckoned a small vowel; bat is sometimes long, sometimes 
short, and thus answers to the Greek Epsilon and Eta. When 
it is acated, it is pronounced as e English in men ; aa hen, shen, 
ren ; circnmilexed, ae ea in fear ; as tnSriu. 

F is called a weak consonant ; because when aspirated it loses 
all its force : bs fer-ynaee, a teacher, e er-ymee, his teacher. It 
corresponds in many cases with the Latin v ; as for, a man, Lat. 

* NoTtluide piDniuieUUon. f SoatluMe prouaneUtioii. 
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vir i feeyn, wine, Lat. vinum ; foekle, a word, Lat. voealie ; and 
ia proDoonced ae / Eoglisli ; b& faaae, foays. 

(? is a heavy cooBOoaiit ; and pronounced as the Qreek Gamma, 
or as 9 Eoglish in gain, get, go ; as gamman, goaill, garriah, li 
has no soft sound, as in the Enghsh gentle, 

S is pronoonced as A iu the Ei^lisb hand, hind. Note. — Some 
would rather call this an aoxiliary than a letter, because it serves 
only to aspirate the foregoing consonants ; as c^, ph, th, or the 
following vowels, as ha, he ; and in nouns of the feminine gender 
beginning with a vowel, though not alw^s written, is always 
strongly expressed ; as e eddin, her face, {Hronoonced as if written 
6 heddm. 

J is one of the small vowels, and pronounced as i English ia 
pin ; as shilliehf skimmey, shtd. 

X is a letter which admits of no aspiration. When it begins 
a feminine noun it is pronounced liquid and double, though 
^rritt^n single, as e laue, her hand, pronoonced el lane or e llaue, 

M is naturally one of the strong consonants, but is often, 
changed into its scA v. It is pronoonced as tn English. 

N BA n English. It is never aspirated nor eclipsed ; and is 
called a light consonant. It is often doubled, to give the 
stronger sound. In nouns plural, and feminines, n is pronounced 
like gn in seigneur ; thus, e raart, her strength, is pronounced en 
niwrt ; nyn yannoo, our doings ; nyn nyaainoo. 

ia a broad vowel. When acuted, it ia pronounced as o in 
gone ; thus, cron, son ; when circumflexed, as o in bone ; thus, 
oney. And thus it answers to the Greek Omicron and Omega. 

P is a hard consonant, and pronounced as p English. 

Ph, as the Greek Phi; ovfh English, in philosophy, physic j 
as phadeyr, fhaal. 

iJis alight consonant, and pronounced as r English; as maroo, 
garey ; but when an initial, it is always aspirated as the Greek 
Rho, as if it were written rh, and ia pronounced double (tt), like 
I and n in feminine and plural nouns. 

jS as 8 in the English savour, sense ; as sa-ggyrt, eoUa/a ; and is 
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called the quern of consonants, because ib is subject to no change, 
like the Greek Sigma, »u<BpotBstati3lUera,es:cept it bo followed 
by a vowel, or of the feminine gender, and then it suffers a 
change, vid. Chap. III. 

T is a hard consonant, natnrallf commutable with the letter d 
(as has been already observed). It haa been much abased and 
COTTnpted in modem maunscripts, &o., and ch oflen sabstituted 
in its place, entirely destroying the Celtic root; as chengey, a 
tongae, for teanga, Irish ; chiam, a lord^ for tieaj'n, Irish ; cum 
rttuHie aliie. 

U is one of the three broad vowels, and used indifferently for 
a and o ; as goll, or gall, or goul, a fork or ray. 

V is not properly a radical consonant, but only a secondary 
mute ; however, we have some words which begin with v as a 
radicalj therefore it is admitted as such ; as vaidyn, a while ago^ 
varrey TtvUih, I warrant, voalley, a wall. 

W is pronotmced as oo, as in boot ; as hwoaill, wardoon, warp, 
warree. 

T is pronounced as u in the Bnglish torn, hunt ; or as £ in 
bird, third ; as ^yrryd, ymmyrchagh. Alone, as forming the 
article y, it has the sound of e in the Enghsh met. 
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CHAPTER in. 



CONOEEHIHQ THE VARIATION OF INITIAL LbtTBEB IK MaNKS ; OB 
THE PbONDNCIATION OF SkCOSBARY MuTEB. 

In the Matiks are no redundant consonants as in tbe Irish ; 
these non-radwals are thought to clog the language, and render 
it disagreeable in use, and difficult to acquire a knowledge of. 

Some of these mutable consonants become other consonants, 
which may, therefore, be called secondary or auxiliary mutes. 

The force of the pronunciation of secondary or auxiliary mutes 
(as they are called) is so different from that of the primary or 
radical, that they are expressed by different letters in the Mauks, 
as is commonly done in other languages, except the Irish, where 
only the aspirate h is added ; from whence arises often the diffi- 
culty of finding the etymology in ours, where that usage pre- 
vails, and the reason why the Irish language has been so well 
preserved. 

8nch words as begin with mntable consonants, viz., b, c, ch, d, 
ft 9> ji ^> ''"'I !P> ¥^' 9t ') ^ their primary use, change these their 
radical initial letters as occasion requires, and according to the 
effect which the words preceding have on them, as follows : — 

Words primarily beginning with b have three initials, viz., b, 
ti, m; as bea veayn, long life, e vea, his life, nyn mea, our, your, 
their life. So the Greek Bhairhou is written by the Latins 
Yarroj Birgilius, Virgilius; biote, vita {in Manks, hea or vea). 

Words beginning with e have three initials, viz., c, ch, g ; as 
Carrey, a friend; e ckarrey, his friend; nyn garrey, our, your, or 
their friend. 

Words beginning with ch have also three initials, viz., ch, h,j ; 
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as ehia^n pooaral, a powerfiil lord ; e ktaTn, ids lord ; nyn jiam, 
oar, &c., lord. 

Words begmning with d have two initials, viz., d and gh ; as 
doomney mie, a good man ; e gkooinney, his uuai. 

Words beginning witb/bave three initials, via.,/, v,and tbe 
first TOwel or consonant in the word, casting away or making 
tbe / quiescent ; as /ooi/s, advantage; eoays, bis advantage ;ni/)i- 
voays, tbeir, &c., advantage. 

Words beginning with g have two initials, tie., g and gh ; as 
goo ime, a good report ; e ghoo, hia report. 

Words beginning witb J have two initials, viz., j and y; as 
Jee ooiUey-niartal, Almighty Giod; e yee, bis god. 

Words beginning with fc, like c, have three initials, viz., fc, ck, 
g ; as Munid aalin, a eerene calm ; e chiutUd, his calmness ; nyn 
ffiunid, oar, &c., calmness. 

Words beginning with m have two initials, viz., m and v ; as 
moym vooaralagh, haughty pride ; e voym vooaralagh,]xiB haughty 
pride. 

Words beginning'Witbphavo tbree initials, yiz.,p,ph, b; as 
packer jeean, earnest prayer; epkadjer, his prayer; nyn hadQer, 
our, &c., prayer. 

Words beginning with ph have three initials, yiz.,ph, v, and 
the first vowel or consonant of the word, tbe ph being eclipsed 
or made quiescent ; as pkreeney vooar, a large pin ; e reeney, his 
pin j nyn vreeney, our pin : phaal keyrragh, a sheep-pen ; e aal, his 
pen ; nyn vaal, onr pen. 

Words beginning with q have three, viz., q, wK, g ; aa quing 
hroTne, a heavy yoke ; e wking, his yoke ; nyn guing, their yoke. 
Words beginning with s have three, viz., a, h,t; if the first 
letter « be followed by a vowel, or if the word be of the feminine 
gender it has two ; as sooill vie, a good eye ; e hooUl, bis eye ; 
y tooUl, the eye ; slingwn vooar, a big shoulder, y tlingan tbe 
shoulder ; otherwise the initial remains unchanged ; as sporran, a 
purse; e sporran, bis purse. 

Words beginning with t have tbree initials ; viz., /, h, dh ; as 
D 2 
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taggloo ard, high disconrso; e haggloo, his discourse; nyn 
dhaggloo, onr discourse. 

The Tari&tion of the initial letters is always regular and con- 
stant betwixt letters of the same organ of pronimciation ; for a 
Jabiai letter is never changed to a dmtal, nor a dental to 
a labial, &c. 

Adverbs, being formed of adjectives, become ench for the most 
pMi by patting dy in apposition to the adjectives, without effect- 
ing any change in their mntable initial consonants ; as mie (adjec- 
tive) good ; dy mie (adverb) well ; bogkt (adj.) poor ; dy boght 
(adv.) poorly; gennai (adj.) merry; dy gennal (adv.) merrily. 
Whereas the preposition dy, of; or dy, the sign of the infinitive 
mood ; or dy, to, (a contraction of gyn) always change the mut- 
able initials ; thus, in tfoagk, pobble, goaHl, bailey ; as rybbag dy 
hraagh, a wisp of hay ; earroo dy phobble, a multitude of people ; 
dy ghoaiU coyrle, to takQ counsel ; goll dy valley, going home. 

Initial vowels are also capable of occasional changes, by taking 
the aspirate A before them afler the genitiTe article ny ; as ayns 
diunid ny hushtagkyn, in the depth of the waters. Besides, in 
pronnnciation, the last consonant of the preceding word is trans- 
ferred to the following vowel; thus yn oo, the egg; yn arragh, 
the spring ; yn agh the horse, are pronounced as if they- were 
yn noOf yn niarragh, yn niagh. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 




The Parts of the Manks tongue are niDe. 
Article, "\ 
Noun, / 

Pronoun, Vdedined. 
Verb, I 

Participle, J 

Op TttG ABTrc£ES. 
The ArtideH* are two, y and ys, the, and are declined in the 
following manner :— 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Y or yn^ maBC. and fern. N. Ny, niasc. and fern. 
Gen. Y or yn, masc. ny, fern. G. Sy, 
Dat. Da 'n, D. Da ny. 

Ace. T or yn, A. Ny, 

Voc. Yoro, V. Toroi 

Abl. Qyn. A. Gyn. 

y is placed before words begioning with consonants; as y 
dooiney, the man, y vew, the woman. 

Yn is used before words beginning with rowels, whether radi- 
cal or in construction } aayn ouTal, the sacrifice, shok hoted, yn 
ooill millieh, this is the bottle of sweet oil. But it is often sub- 
stituted in the place of the article y even be&>re consonantB, 
eBpecially when a person or thing is particularised. 

When the articles, ny, wa, &c,, and verbs substantive, ta, va, 
hee, and some of the irregulars, nee, hie, &c., precede in construc- 
tion, though the word following begins with a consonantr yn is 

* Properlj, there is bat one article, tf, wMcli becomea vn b«fbre a vowel, wndny 
in the plural ; and there ore bat two cue^ the nominBtiTe and tbe genittve, tlie 
dative being ■ contraetioB of dA imi and th« ablattre being asiiupleprepoaitk»,;yn, 
withoDt.— Gd. 
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nsed ; but the y ia cut off hj apostrophe, becaose of the preceding 
Towel ; aa bee 'n doonniey w,ie 'maynrey, the good man shall be 
happy ; ta '» drogk-ghoonni^ irioUaghiagh, the wicked man is 
cursed j ta'n ckenadeeaght ny screeney na'» aegtd. After other 
words ending with a vowel, and the following word beginning 
with a consonant, ^, not y, is always used ; as aynt thie yn ree, 
(not thie 'n ree) in the king's house ; feh geijaghey yn pobble, (not 
gerjaghey 'n pobhlej, he comforts the people. In these uid the 
like cases, to apostrophize the yn is reckoned highly barbarons. 
The article yn before atl nouns beginning with a vowel trans- 
fers, in pronunciation, the final n to the following vowel ; as yn 
agh, the horse, which is prononnced as if written yn nagh : yn 
ollagh, the cattle, prononnced yn nollagh, 

^ is a participial article of the present tense, er of tbe preter, 
and er-chee of the fdtnre ; as, ec terieu, writing ; er acrieu, having 
written ; er-chee scrieut abont to write. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Op thb Noun. 



And first, of its Gases. 

Iq Manka there are six Cases, though origioally we seem to 
have used bet three, viz., the NominatiTe, GenitiYe, and Dative. 
When the article y oTynis placed before a substantire of the 
Nominative Cane, beginning with a mutable consonant, if the 
Noun be of the feminine gender, the initial consonant must be 
either aspirated, mortified, or changed into its soft : as ben, a 
woman, yn lien ; keyrrm/, & sheep, yn ckeyrrey ; felU, Q6Bh,yneiU. 
But if the Noon be of the maaculine gender, the initial consonant 
remains in its own nature; as yn dooiimey, the man; yncoo, the 
greyhound; ynfm/r, the noise- 
When the article y or yn is placed before a Noun beginning 
with a consonant, if the Noun be of the feminine gender, the 
uticle is changed into ny in the G-euitive Csiae singular ; but if 
the Noun be of the masculine gender, the mutable consonant 
is changed into its soft or aspirated, and the article y or yn 
remains; as 

Masculine. 
Nom, Ouilley, a boy. Nom. Coo, a greyhound. 

Gen. Yn ghuilt^, of a hoj. Gen. Yn clwo. 

Feminine. 
Nom. Ben, a woman, Nom. Booa, a cow. 

Gen, JTi/ mrteA, of a woman. Gen. Ny baa. 
Nom. Kiarh, a hen, Nom. Caas, a foot, 

. Gen. Ny giark. Gen. Ny coshey. 

Nouns of the feminine gender, beginning with a vowel, change 
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yn iato ny io the gemtive singolar, and require h for their initial 
in the eame c&ae ; as, 

Avnn, a river, 

Broogh ny hawin, the brink of the river. 
Nom. Eamm, a precipice, 
Beinn ny heanin, the anmmit of the precipice. 
Aa to the Cases of the Plural Number, there is bat one termi- 
nation throughout ; so that they are only distinguished by the 
articles set before them, or in their conBtruction, varying their 
initial letters, if mutable, answerable to their dependence on the 
preceding words J as — Plural. 

Nom. Ny hoghtyn, the poor. 
Gen, Ny moghtyn, of the poor, 
Dat. Jia ny hoghtyn, to the poor, 
Ace. Ny boghtyn, the poor, 
Voc.' Y 01 voghtyn, poor, 
Abl. Gyn voghtyn, without poor. 
The initial of the Genitive Case plural suffers always, when 
the genitive article ny is used, as if the possessive nyn were put 
in apposition, q. v. ; as — 

Plural. 
Nom. Ny boghtyn. 

Gen. fBannagktJ ny moghtyn, the blessing of the poor. 
Horn. Ny thieyn, the houses. 

Gen. (F^J ny dMeyn, a man of the honses, i.e., abe^ar. 
The vocative article is more frequently understood than ez- 
pressed in bath numbers, except the English thov. be used in the 
singular; as, magkf y voddee, Out, tkou dog; and in the plural, 
except ye he expressed, which is generally translated by shiuisk, 
ye, yourselves ; as, ye friends, or friends, ehaarjyn, or shiuiah 
chaatjyn. 
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CHAPTER TT. 

0? THX NUHBEBS. 

Manka nouns have ordinarily but two Numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural. 

We seem also to use the dual, wheu daa, two, or both, may be 
compounded with a eubBtantive : as, daa ghooimiey, two men ; 
daa ckass, two feet ; daa hie, two hooBes, daa ven, two women, 
literally, two woman, &c. 

SubstautiTes compounded, or put in apposition with numerals, 
in tiiB first and second number of every score, kistead of the 
plural, use the singular number ; as, un hooill, one eye ; daa 
hooill, two eyes; three sooillyn, three eyes; feed booUX, twenty 
eyes ; un hyoill aa feed, one-and-twenty eyes ; da-eed sooUl, forty 
eyes; three-feed sooill, sixty eyes, &c.* The word Icuif a day, 
when put after a numeral, may be used throughout in the singa- 
lar number : thus — un laa, daa laa, three, hiare, queig, &c., laa. 

Some substantives want the singular number : as, doom,, chil- 
dren ; maxtee, cattle ; sleih, people, Ac. Others waflt the ploral ; 
as, arran, bread ; jough, drink ; eoUan, salt ; eeym, butter j feill, 
flesh ; fmll, blood ; bainney, milk ; niart, strength ; fort, ability ; 
kea/yney, weeping ; trimsJiey, sorrow ; and the like. 

And the names of metals : as, airh, gold ; wrgid, silver ; prask, 
brass ; yiarn, iron ; stainruey, tin, &c. ; and all proper names. 

* The Mtmks maiit by scores. The score, yn JetA bat no plonl teimuiBtion. 
Eveiy noun numbered b; Uie wore is in the ciogular form ; as — a tcort man, tnaa 
score man, three teore oumi.— En. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Oi THE FoBKnia or Pliibals in a Nou» Sdbstaktite. 

Tlie FloralB of SnbHtantiTeB are fonned of tiieir siDgnUrB in 
tliree ways. 

First, hj adding only a sellable to the temiination of the 
Bingnlar : as, av>m, s river, plural awmyn ; cassan, a foot-path, 
plural cassamyn. 

Secondly, by changing only the vovrels or diphthongs of mono- 
syllablea into other vowels or diphthongs : as, maCf s son, pL 
Ttiee ; fer, a man, pi. Jw ; heeal, a moatih, pi. bdU ; mavr, a £nger, 
pi. fn^tr; or by changing the rowels and diphthongs of the ultima 
and penoltima of polysyllables into other vowels or diphthongs ; 
as, keeill, a chorch, pi, TiiauUeenyn. 

Thirdly, by changing the vowel or dipbUumgs of the singular 
and adding to the temiination too ; as, rcumtagh, a bondsman, pi. 
raanteettyn; claddagh,a]sitefjil.claddseyn;bl^ti,p\.bl6eantyn. 

Bat here it is necessaiy to know the yariona syllables osnally 
added to, or diphthongs c^ianged in, the singnlars of sabstantives, 
to render them plmnls ; which aro these that follow :— 

Yn is the most common termination of all j as, gUoon, a kne^ 
pi. gUoonyn ; laue, a hand, pi. latieyn ; caes, a foot, pi. caseyn.* 

The singular termination agh is always changed into ee ; as, 
berchagh, a rich man, pi. herchee ; himmagh, a criminal, pi, kim- 
mee; daaaagh, a harp, pi. claaeee. 

* The old Eagliih or Saxon plnnl ended In «n m home, houien ; hoie, Aown } eye, 
tyen; ihoe,ikoofi. Htace tito, aawen, oow gwint ; wwm, aoti hint ; oxtnimen; 

vmneni cfittdivn — Efi. 
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Nouns, whose sin^nlar number eiids in et/, make their plural 
hj changing ey into agk, and adding the particle yn to the ter- 
mination ; aa, chengey, a tongne, pi. chengaghyn ; ca^gey, a war, 
pi. caggagkyn ; except dooinney, a man, pi. deiney.* 

Some monosyllables ending in r make their plnrala by taking 
aghyn; as, pooar, power, pi. pooaraghyn; ghyr, glory, pj. 
glayraghyn. 

A in monosyllables is changed for the most part into e ; as, 
mac, s son, pi. mee ; mair, a finger, pi. mefr ; so also tarroo, a 
bull, pi. terroo ; marroo, the dead, pi. merrao ; not terriu, merriu, 
as some errooeonsly bold, 

E is changed into i ; as, fer, a m&n, pi. fa: 
in monosyllables is changed into the diphthongs ui ; as, moUt 
a mntton, pi. mmU; bolg, a belly, pL huUg; bock, a horse, pi. 
bmchj poyUf a puddle, pi. jpuill ; stoyl, a stool, pi, stuill; o'ont, 
a knot, pi. cmint, 

• Otlier exe«ptIoii* are — haJley, a town, pi. baljyn; btU«y, a tree, pL biliyn; 
Tnirmey, a sheaf, pLbwaneeyn; co/ney, a friend, pi. caarjvn,' foiCcAei/, a child, pi. 
fottchyn.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Thi Gendbrs of SnoaxANiivEa. 

Although the primitive and proper u«e of genders he ©nly to 
distinguisli one sex from another, yet the Manks, like tie 
Greeks, Latins, French, Irish, &c., obaerve that distinction even 
in inanimate things, among which there is neither male nor 
female ; so that there is not one noan in Manks hot what is 
either masculine, feminine^ or common.* 

There are twof ways to know the gender of a noun. 

The first, by its signification. 

The second, by its termination. 

The proper names of men, winds, months ; also qualities, good 
or bad ; met^s ; and the infinite mood of verbs, when used 
BnbstMitively, are known by their signification to be of the mas- 
culine gender. 

Words ending in oo, ey, ed, er, are masculine by their termi- 
nation; asjaitinoo, an action j joZfoo, an image ; goo, a report ; hain- 
ney, milk ; ph/reeney, a pin ; eggey, a web ; dooinney, a man ; red, 
a thing ; bred, a prick j gred, a heat j dimver, a murderer ; 
eeaxyder, a borrower; ynseyder, an instructor. 

Words ending in oge, age, or a^, are feminines by their termi- 
nations ; as, rollage, a. star ; burdoge, a shrimp ; cuvtmiag, a mull. 

• There i» no such anoomly at a neuter geader. — Cbeokkh. 

t As there are no determined rales to know the genders of sabstsutiTes inanimate, 
I have been verf exact in setting dovm the gender of every nonn in my Dictionary; 
for adjec^res bdng to express the quality of the intetsntjves, follow their genders, 
by becoming either mascoline or feounine; which is efi'actedby a change in the 
loitiiiL] of the adjectJTes. 
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The names of women, coantriea, rivera, cities, 'also appella- 
tives of trees and stones ; are of the feminine gender ; bo are 
nouns ending in ee joined to an adjective feminine, whether of 
the singukr or plural nnmber; as, ^eccee, sinners; peccee hreih, 
miserable sinners; moddey joogh, a greedy dog, masculine, pi. 
moddee yoogh, feminine ; so are the singulars wee, shee, &c. 

Words that are common to both sexes, as, chaghter, a messen- 
ger ; sharvaant, a servant ; paitchey, a child, are of the common 
or two genders, 

When the article y or yn is placed before a noim beginning 
with «, if i be substituted in the place of s, so that tte « be 
eclipsed and loseth its sound ; then that noun is of the feminine 
gender; as — 

Sooill, an eye, Yn tauin. 

Yn tooill, the eye. Soalt, a bam. 

Sauin, Hallowing-tide. Yn toalt, the bam. 

But if the noun admits not of t, then it is of the masculine 
gender. 

When the article yn is placed before a noon beginning with a 
consonant, and the said article is changed into ny in the genitive 
case singular, that noun is of the feminine gender ; bat when 
the article yn remains in the genitive singular, then the noon is 
of the masculine gender; as — 

Nom. y?i/er, the man, Nom. Tii uer, the woman. 
Gen. Yn er, of the man. Gen. J/i/ mrieA, of the woman. 

But in finding out the proper gender of the substantive given, 
provided the substantive begin with one or other of the mutable 
consonants, the most certain rule is : — 

A word beginning with any of the mutable consonants, if, 
upon putting the article y or yn before it, its initial consonant 
doth natondly change into ite soft ; as, cooish, a cause, yn chooish, 
the cause ; grian, the sun, yn ghrian, the sun ; moym, pride, yn 
foym., the pride; mi?_?f(i, sweetness, yw viij'id: the sweetness: such 
words are infallibly of the feminine gender. But if the initial 
consonant change not thereupon, we may justly conclude such 
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words to be of the maBcaline gender ; as, goo, fame, y goo, tlie 
fame; heagn, aea, yn keayn, the aea; corp, a body, yn corp, the 
body ; cappan, a cup, yn cappan, tlie cap. 
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CHAPTER rs. 

Or THE DBCLBSSIOtia, 



There are Five DeclensioiiE. 

riEST DBCLEHSION. 

Nouns of the First SecIenBion are sach as form their plural 
bj adding the particle yn to the termination of the nominatiTe 
singnlar; as— 

Of the Feminine Gender : 
Singular. Plnral. 

Nom. SooUl, an eye, or y tooiU, N. Ny sooillyn, the eyes, 

the eye, 
Gen. Ny sooUley, of an eye, 
Dat,* Da'n tooUt, to the eye, 
Aco. Yn tooUl, the eye, 
Voo. Tor hooill, eye, 



G. Ny aooHlyn, of the eyes, 
D. Da ny sooiUyn, to the eyes, 
A. Ny sooillyn, the eyes, 
V. y or hooiUyn, eyes, 
Abl. Gyn hooill, yfiihout am eje. A. Qyn sooillyn,wiiii(yat eyes. 



Singular. 
Kom. Cass, a foot, 
Gfen. Ny coshey, of the foot, 
Dat. Da'n chass, to the foot, 
Ace. Yti chase, the foot, 
Voc. T chass, foot. 



Pluml. 
N. Caesyn, feet, 
G. Ny gaaayn, of the feet, 
D. Da ny casayn, to the feet, 
A. Ny eassyn, the feet, 
V. T chassyn, feet. 



Abl. Oyn chass, vri^oat A loot. A. Oyn chassyn, wiHiaat feet. 

* The DatiTe cue of all nonng u the lame m the AccoMtlTe, with the pre- 
poaition da prefixed. It might therefore beexpDDged; and the mm] i a the Datire 

The Pronoun* 
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Of the Mascnlioe Gender. 



Singular. 
Norn. Thie, a booee, 
Qen. Yn thie, of the lionse, 
Dat. Sa'n thie, to the house. 
Ace. Yn thie, the hou^e, 
Voc Y or hie, house. 



Plaral. 
N. Thieyn, houaesj 
Gr. Ny dhieyn, of the houses, 
D. Danyihieyn,tothehonBes, 
A. Ny thieyn, the houses, 
V. Y hieyn, bouses. 



Abl. Cj/n (Ate, Without a hoose. A. (7^fA.t0^,withoiithoiises. 

Singular, Plural. 

Nom. Bouse, death, N. Baaaeyn, deaths, 

Geu. Yn vaaish, of death, G. Ny maaseyn, of deaths, 

Dat. Da'n baase, to the death, D, DanyhaasBynftothe deaths. 
Ace. Yn boose, the death, A. Ny baaseyn, the deaths, 

Voc. Y vaaae, death, V. Y vaaseyn, deaths, 

Abl. Oyn vaase, without death. A. Gyn vaaseyn, without, &c. 
Some nouns of this declension transpose their final consonants 
in the genitive singular, and in the plural number ; as — 

Singular. PluraL 

Nom. Bannish, a wedding, N. Ny bcmshyn, the weddings. 

Gen, Nyban8hey,oiaved3mg, 6. Ny mevnshyn, of, Ac. 
Dat, Da'n vannieh, to the wed- D. Da ny banshyn, to, &c. 

ding. 
Ace. Yn vannish, the wedding, A. Ny banshyn, the, &c. 
Voc. Y vannish, wedding, V. Yvanshyn, weddings, 
Abl. Gyn vannish, without a A. Oyn vanahyn, without, &c. 

wedding. 
Nouns ending in er, or, id, yg, are of this declension ; and these 



Singular. 
Nom. Odg, a pit. 
Gen. Ny hooigey, of, &c. 
Nom. Creg, a rock. 
Gen. Ny creggey, of a rock. 
Nom. Kia/rk, a hen. 



Floral. 

N. Ny ooigyn, pita, 
G. Ny hooigyn, of pita. 
N. Creggyn, rocks, 
G. Ny creggyn, of rocks. 
N. Kia/rkyn, of hens. 
Gen. Ny giark, of the hen. G. Ny giarhyn, of hens. 
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And toin, gen. ny toaney ; e^Qth, an accident, gen. ni/ groshey ; 
muir, &B sea, gen. ny marrey ; mac, a pig, gen. ny mnigey, &c. 

SECOND DECLENSiOK. 

Nouns of the Second Declenaion are such as admit of no change 
in the termination of the singular number ; and the plural is 
formed by adding aghyn to the final consonant ; and, if the noun 
ends in a Towel, the vowel is cast sway, except it be a monosyl- 
lable, and then the rowel remains: as — ■ 

Singular. Flnral. 

Nom. Caggey (masc.) War, N. Caggagh/yn, wars, 
Gen. Yn chagg»y, of the war, G. Jffy gaggaghyn, of the ware, 
Dat. Uii'n co^^ei/, to the war, J). Dam/cciggagha/n,toibewaTB, 
'Ace. Yn caggey, the war. A. Ny caggaghyn, the wars. 

Toe. Y chaggey, war, T. Y ckaggaghyn, wars, 

Abl. Oyn chaggey, ydihoat, &c. A. OyncJtaggaghyn,-7!ithont,&c. 

Singular, Flund. 

Nom. Qloyr (fern.), glory, N. Oloyraghyn, glories, 

Gen. Ny ghloyr, of the gloiy, G. Ny ghyraghyn, of, &c. 
Dat, Da'w 3&ioyr, to the glory, D. Ua ny gloyraghyn, to, &c, 
Aeo. Yn ghloyr, the glory, A. Ny gloyraghyvj the glories, 
Voc. Y ghloyr, glory, V. F (/[oyra^A^Ti, glories, 

Abl. Oyn ghloyr, without, &c. A. Oyn gloyraghyn, &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Crmnney, a globe, N. Gruinnaghyn, globes. 

Gen. Ny crmnney, of a globe. G. Ny gruinnaghyn, of, Ac. 

Of this declension are the following nouns : — cree, a heart ; ree, 
a king ; coirrey, a furnace ; ahengey, a tongue ; pooar, power ; 
obbyr, work j peccah, sin, &c. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

The Third Declenaion containetb no una changeable in the eases 
of the singular number, and which form their plurals as tiie 
second dedeneion. 
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Singular. Floral. 

Kotn. Yn sourei/, siimmer, N. Swraghyn, aammere, 
Gen. Yn touree, of Bummer, G. Ny touraghyn, of BinnmerB, 
Dat. Da'n tourey, to the, &c. D. Da )ty aouraghyn, to, &c. 
Ace, Yn tourey, the eammer, A. Ay aovraghyn, the, &c. 
Voc. Y kowree, snnimer, V. Y howraghyn, O, Ac. 
Abl. Oyn, Jwurey, withont, &c. A. Qyn eopraghyn, withoat, &ic. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Moir, a mother, N. Moiraghyn, mothers, 

Gen. Ny tnayrey, of a mother, G. Ny moiraghyn, of, &c. 
Dat. Da'n voir, to the mother, D. Da, ny moiraghyn, to, &c. 
Ace. Yn wk, the mother. A. Ny moiraghyn, the, Ac. 
Voc. Y voir, mother, V. Y voiraghyn, 0, &c. 

Abl, Gi/n voir, withoat, &c. A. Gyn voiraghyn, without, &c. 

Of this declension are — ■ 

Singnlar. Plaral. 

Nom. Braar, a brother, N. Sraaraghyn, brothers. 

Gen. Yvraarey, of abrother^ G. Ny nvraaraghyn, of, Ac. 

Singular. Floral. 

Kom. Skuyr, a sister, K. Shuyraghyn, aistere, 

Gen. Ny ehayrey, of a sister. G. Ny shuyraghyn, of sisters. 

In the same manner are declined geurey, winter, gen. y ghewree, 
of winter; cheer, a conntry, gen. ny eheerey, of a coantiy, Ac. 

Of this declension are nouns wanting the aingolar number, also 
nonns of multitude singular, and are regularly declined; as — 

Singnlar. Plural. 

Nom. Feill, flesh, N. Cloan, children. 

Gen. Nyfoalley, of the flesh, G. Ny gliermey, of children, 
Dat. Da'n eill, to the flesh, D. Da'n ckloan, to the children. 
Ace. Yn dll, the flesh, A. Yn chha/n, the children, 

Voc. Oeiii,0 flesh, Y. YchlooM, chiliren, 

Abl. Oyn eill, without flesh. A. Gyn chhan, without, Ac. 

Note here that cloan, moose, sleih {vide Of the Numbers, Chap. 
VL), which apparently seem plornl nouns, are only nouns of 
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mnltitade Bisgnl&r, and declined with & Hingnlar article ; for, we 
never say ta ny maaee cheet, bat ta'n maaae eheet, the cattle comes; 
ta'n tleih chagh/m, tiia people assembleaj not ta ny slmh chagb/m. 

THE fOUBTH DBCLXHSION. 

KonnB of this declension ending in agh in the sii^ular change 
agh into ee in the plnrel, and add the particle yn ; afr— 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. CagUaghf a boundary, N. Gagleeyn, bonndaries, 
Geu. Yn chagUagh, of the, &o. Q. Ny gaglseyn, of the, &c. 
Dab. Da'nca^liagh,toihe,&ic. D. Da ny cagleeyn, to the, &c. 
Ace. Tn eagiiagh, the, &c. A. Ny c<igleeyn, the, &o. 
Toe. Y chagliaghtOhoaoAaey, V. Y ehagheyn, 0, 6x. 
Abl. GywcAajiww^A.withoat.&c. A. 0^ co^/tee^, without, &c'. 

Of this declension are daddagh, &c. 

Some nouns of this declension, to avoid the hiatus, receive the 
consonant n ; as- 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Raam,tagK, a bail, N. Baanteenyn, bails. 
Gen. Yn raaniagh, of a bail. Q. Ny raanteenyn, of thebaib. 

Some nouna of this declension, ending in yowela in the ainga- 
lar namber, form their plural by adding nyn to the termination ; 
as — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Clvive, a sword, N. Gliwenyn, sworda, 

Oen. Yn cMiwe, of a sword. G. Ny gliwenyn, of the, &c. 

So are jaghee, tythe ; briw, a judge, &c., declined. 

Some nouna of this declension form their plurals from the geni- 
tive singular, and transpose the final consonant ; as — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Annym, a aonl, N. Amneenyn, sonls, 

Qen. Ny hcmmey, of the soul. G. Ny hanme»nyn, of the souls. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Keeill, a church, N. Kialieenyn, churches. 

Gen. Ny kUlaghjot the church. G, Ny gialieenyn, of Qie, &c, 
£ 2 
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And Bome, instead of n, admit of / in their plnral ;' bb, moamea, 
a tarbary ; .Iheeanee, a meadow j blem, &c. 

Singnlar. Floral. 

Nom. Blein, a year, N. Blesantyn, years. 

Gen. Ny hleeaney, of a year. G. Ny mleeantyn, of the years. 

riFTH DECLENglON. 

A, 0, u, being broad TOwels, are used promiscuonsly in general, 
bat in monosyllable noQQB the plural number follows the genitive 
Bingnlar, as- 
Singular. Plural. 
Kom. i}oam,afistorIiaiid(shut), N. Dwim, hands, 
Gen. Ny duim, of a fist, G. Ny ghuim, of hands, 
Dat. Ba'n doom, to the hand, D. By ny d/aim, to the hands, 
Aco. Yn doom, the hand, A. Ny duim, the hands, 
Voc Y ghoam, hand, V. Y ghuvm, hands, 
Abl. Qyn doom, withont, &o. A. Qyn didmf without hands. . 

Singnlar. Plural. 

Nom. Gron, a mast, N. Ny crum, masts. 

Gen. Y chrvm, of the mast, G. Ny grwin, of the masts, 
Dat. Ba'n chron, to the mast, D. By ny arum, to the masts, 
Ace. Yn chron, the mast, A. Ny erum, the masts, 

Voc. Y chron, mast, V. Y chruin, masts. 

Abl. Oyn chron, without a mast. V. Qyn cr«wi, withont, &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Kione, a head, N. Ny king, heady, 

Gen. Y ching, of a head. G. Ny ging, of the heads. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Booa, a cow, N. Ny baa, cows, 

Gen. Ny baa, of the cow. G. Ny maa, of the cowft. 

Some monosyllables of this declension follow not their geni- 
tire, but change a into e; as- 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom, Mac, a son, N. Ny mec, sons. 
Gen. Ya vac, of a son, G. Ny mec, of the sons. 
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Some diaoge e into i, as— ■ 

Singnlar. Plural. 

Nom. Jfer, a man, N. Fir, men, 

Gen. Yn er, of the man. G. Ny vir, of the men. 

0, in moDosyllablea, is changed into the diphthong ui, as — 
Nom. Solg, a belly, N. Ny builg, bellies. 

Gen. Tn volg, of a belly. G. Ny mwilg, of bellies. 

In this manner are declined molt, etoyl, cront, &c., &c. 
Some polysyllable noons also form the plm^ from the genitive 
ease singular, and are of the fifth declension ; as. 

Singular. Plnral. 

Nom, Kellagk, a cock, N. Ny kellee, cocks, 

Gen. Y chellee, of the cock, G. Ny gellee, of the cocks, 
Dat. Da'n kellagh, to the cock, D. iJa ny hellee, to the cocks. 
Ace. Yn keUagh, the cock, A. Ny Jcellee, the cocks, 
Voc. r ckellagh, cock, V. Y chellee, cocks, 

Abl. 0^c^{Za<;%,withoQt, &c. A. dyn ^I^, without cocks. 

BingtJar. Plnral. 

Nom. Ouiy, a goose, N. Ny gnoee, the geSse, 

Gen. Ny guoee, of a goose. G. Ny gkuoee, of the geese. 
Nom. Moddey, a dog, N. Ny moddee, dogs, 

Gten. Y voddee, of a dog. G. Ny moddee, of dogs. 

Keyrrey, a sheep, Ac., are of this declension, and thns declined : 
Singular. Plural. 

Kom. Keyrrey, a sheep, < N, Ny Mrree, sheep, 

Gten. Ny geyrragk, of a sheep, G. Ny gi/rree, of the sheep, 
Dat. Ba'n cAcy?Tay,tothe aheep, D. Da ny hwree, to, &c. 
Ace. Yn cheyrrey, the sheep, A. Ny kwree, the sheep, 
Voc. Y eheyrrey, sheep, T. Y clmree, O sheep, 
Abl. Gyn cfc«yrrey, without, &c. A. Gyn fcirree, without, &c. 

Adjectives sometimes become snbstantiTes, and are of this 
declension : as, herchagh, a rich man ; Hmmagh, a criminal i 
.j^eccagh, a sinner, &o. PI. berchee, himrnee, peccee. 
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Ah Adjective is a word joined to a snbstantive, to express its 
quality. Therefore, Adjectives very properly follow their subBtau- 
tives in the Hanks. 

Adjectives may be fonned &om the genitive case of the nouns 
they derive frotn : a&, aourey, summer, G. y towree, of Bommer ; 
geu/rey, winter, Q. y gJiewree, of winter. Thoa, earisk Tu/uree, 
Bommer weather; eariah gkeuree, winter weather. 

The variation of Adjectives is two-fold ; of the gender and of 
the nnmber, 

The vwiation of the gender is that by which mascnlines 
become feminines ; and this is effected by changing only the 
radical or initial consonant (if matable) into its soft or eeccmdary 
mute, as the following scheme will clearly elucidate. 





Masculine. 




Feminine. 




Bmg, shrill, 




^ Ving, 




Oremey, wise. 




Chreeney, 




Ihiimal, brave. 




Ghunnal, 




Oennal, merry. 




Bhmaal, 


Booinney. ■ 


Jeih, proper. 


Bm. ■ 


Yah, 




Kiart, just, 




Ohiarl, 




Moymagh, proud, 




Tmjmagh, 




Paagh, thirsty, 




Phutgh, 




^uiagh, strange. 




WhaoffJt. 


The plurals of Adjectives are formed of sin 


Fii]ar ina£ci]]iBeBj 


without any 


change in their radical i 


nitialsj 


as, innesn vie, a 
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good girl, PI. inneenyn mie ; eddin ghennal, a merry coantenance, 
PI. eddinyn g^nnal. 

When the substantive is not expressed but utul"-''i-''^ "■ 
Adjectives often change their plnral termination, or, m laci, 
become substantives j as — 

First, by adding only to the singular termination, which 
addition is generally ee ; as, fer niartal, a atroi^ man, PI. ny 
niartallee, the strong (men). 

Secondly, by changing the singular termination agh into ee; 
as, herchagh, rich, PI. ny berckee, the rich ; 

Or, thirdly, by adding another vowel to the ultimate vowel of 
the singular without any addition ; ae, doal, blind, Fl. ny doail, 
the blind. 

Sometimes the vowel a of the singular number is in the plural 
changed into e ; as, marroo, dead, PI. ny merroo, the dead. 

Tet here I must observe, contrary to the received opinion of 
several of my countrymen, whose judgment I much value and 
esteem, that we have plwal adjectives — adjectives of the plural 
number, that are diBtinguished from singulars by their termina- 
tion. The following examples will prove the best argument. 

Adjectives, whose singulars terminate in a^h, in their plurals 
chai^ agh into ee; as — ■ 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Fer ynaagh, a teacher, or N. Ny fir ynsee, teachers, or 
[teaching man, [teaching men, 

Gten, Ywer-i/?iga5A,ofa teacher, &c. G. Ny vir-ynsee, 
Dat. Da'n, fer-ynsagh, D. Ba ny fir-ynsee. 

Ace. Yn fer-ynsagh, A. Ny fir-ynsee, 

&c. V. ir-ynsee, 

A. Oyn fir-ynsee. 
Singular. Plural. 

Fer kialgagh, a crafty man. Fir ehialgee. 

Gen. Tn er kialgagh, G. Ny vtr chialgee, 

Dat. Da'n fer kialgagh, D. Da ny fir chialgee^ 

&c. &c. 
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Thie jaagJiagh, a emoky house, Ny thieyn jaagliee, 
Oen. &c. G. Ny dkieyn jaaghee, 

Ac. 

The most general termination of plural adjectives is ey, wHt^ 
is added to the finaJ consonant : as — 

Singular. Plnral. 

Nom. Booinney mooar, a great man, N. Deiney mooarey. 
Gen. Yn docrinney mfOoar, of a, &c. G. Ny ghevney mooarey, &c. 
Nom. Ben, aeyr, a rich woman, N. Mraan6 seyr&y. 

Gen. Ny mrkh seyr, of a rich, &c. G. Ny mraane seyrey. 
Nom. Magher gluts, a green field, N. Magheryn glassey. 
Gen. Ynu(M/Aerji(w«,of the green, &C.G. Ny -magheryn, &c. 
Nom. Keyrrey vane, a white sheep, N. Kirree vofneg. 
Gen. Ny geyragK va/tie. G. Ny girree vaney. 

Many adjectives want the plnral number : as, mie, good ; tie, 
bad ; aaXim, fair ; glen, pure ; eroMee, holy ; earn,, crooked ; and 
sadilike. 

Cwdinal numbers have no plural when put in apposition or 
composition with their substantives, tbongh their substantives 
at the same time may be either singolars or plurals : as, troor, 
tiiree ; Ttian-e, four, Ac, ; and ihie, an house ; three thieyn, /dare 
tki^/n ; nor when set alone, or substantively, have they plurals ; 
as we Bay, ta'n chiare, the fonr, not ta ny Mare; ia'n whmg, the 
five, not ta ny qiieig. 

Ordinals have no plural number* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tbb Coupabison or Adjectives. 

In tlie Manks there are but two degreea of comparison, vie., 
the positive, or low degree j and the Bnperlative, or higheBt 
degree ; as, aaiin, fair, g'aalin, fairest j pos. yn f&r gnmey, the 
ugly man; sup. ynfer s'grwney, the ugliest man. But in this 
superlative is included the English comparative degree also ; as, 
^aalin may be Englished, fairer; and i^graney, uglier. 

The superlative ia formed of its positive by adding s' (a con- 
traction of the word sTnoo, more, or most,) to l^e initial of its 
singular masculines ; as, pooaraf, powerful; sup. s'^roooritl, more, 
or most powerful. 

Between the comparativeB, or words or persons compared, is 
commonly placed the comparative conjunction na, answering to 
the aute-comparative conjunction ny ; as, ta moddey Jno ny share 
na lion, marroo, a live dog is better than a dead lion. 

As the positive degree is a weak adjectire, it undergoes those 
changes of gender that adjectives are subject to ; but the super- 
lative alters not, but is always expressed in its singular masculine ; 
as, yn ven gkermal, the merry woman ; sup. yn ven g'gennal, the 
merriest woman. 

Monosyllables that begin and end with a consonant have 
always the syllable ey added to them in the superlative degree ; 
as, pos. boght, poor ; sup. ^boghtey, poorest. 

Polysyllables ending in o^A commonly change oj^A intoee; as, 
pos. agglagh, horrid, sup. s'aggUe, most horrid ; pos. hiarcUagh, 
careful, sup. g'hiaralee, most careful. 
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PosibiveB having oa and io change them into e; as, moaX, 
feeble, sup. a'taelley, moat feeble j poB. chion, tight, sop. 
^chenney, tightest : 

Having o and ia make i ; as, trome, heavy, sap. t'trimmey^ 
heaviest ; gial, white, anp. t'giUey, whitest : 

Having au, make iu — as Toauyr, fat, sap. a'rtwrey, fattest ; 
licmyr, long, sap. ^liwrvy, longest. 

These following are anomalous, or irregnlar comparisons ; — 
Positive. Comp. and Sup. 

Hie, good. Share, better, or best. 

Oik, bad, Svieesey, worse, or worst. 

Beg, or beggan, little, 8loo, less, or least. 
MoooT, great, 8'tnoo, greater, or greatest. 

Ymmodee, many, S'lhee, more, or most. 

Faggys, near, S'niesaey, nearer, or nearest. 

Lkean, broad, S'lkea, broader, or broadest. 

Aeg, yonng, 8'aa, yonnger, or yonngest. 

Foddey, iar, distant, S'oc^ey, farther, or farthest. 
Which variations mn throngh gJI the European langnages, as- 
depending on the Celtic ; and not from the caprice of custom, as 
Mr. Louth im^nes. (See Eng. Or. p. 26.) 

The TtfftTilra language, besides the degreesof comparison already 
mentioned, has a sort of comparison which imports sometimes 
equality, sometimes adma-ation, and may be explained in English 
by as, so, how .- as, cha aalin as eehyn, as &ir as he ; s'mie IMa/m 
ahen diyjarroo ! how pleasing is it to me I ^bangla/neagh y peaxtgkt 
how prolific is man I g'mooaa- Ihiam eh ! how I begrudge it ! It 
is formed of the positive, by prefixing the contraction a*, accord- 
ing to the rules of the superlative degree. 
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CHAPTBB Xn. 
Of THI Pbohouks. 

Of the PronoTms, some are Personal — as, mee, I ; ahm, we ; 
00 f thoa ; tkiu, ye ; eh, he or it ; ee, she ; ad, they ; or when any 
emphasis is expressed — mish for jnee, vss for oo, eshyn for eh, iah 
for ee. 

Some are Demonstratives — as, ekoh, this ; sken, that ; shid, fliat 
there, or yonder. 

Some are Belatives — as, quoi, who; ere, or que, what. 

Some are Possesaives — as, my, mine ; diy, thine ; e, his or hers. 

Some are Interrogatives — as, quoi, who ; ere, or que, what 
{kys, or qwis, how). 

Some are Derivativea — &b, mish, meeh^ne ; use, oohene; iah, 
eekene. 

Pronouns are compounded with prepositions — as, orryrn, upon 
me ; art, open thee ; er, upon him ; Ihiam, with me ; Ihiati with 
thee ; leah, with him ; &c., Ac,* These are peculiar to our 
language, and are called pronominal participles ; by the assist- 
ance of which, and the auxiliary verb ta mee, to be, annexed to 
the substantive, all possessive parts of speech are expressed. (See 
Construction of Frepositions.) 

' The ingemons and kuned author of the Eaixy on the AaUqyAiy tj fht Irith 
Language, tiea^iig ot theie pronounB, has Uiese worda: — "The Orientaliit will find 
a snpriBJng sfflni^ between thcae cagnomma and the Hebrew U, la, laft, &c. oIU, 
olhrt, Ucnn, &c., the Fenian aura, &c. [ and thejr are eertainlf of the tame rooL" 
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1. — or THB FKRSOKAL FBONOUHS AMD THKIB DIBITATtrKS. 

Personal Pronouns are three — mee, I ; oo, thou ; eh, he j ani 
ee, she ; and are thos declined :-^ 
Mee, I. 

Singular. PlnraL 

Nom. Mee, I, N. Shtn, maim., or mayd, we. 

Gen. Jlfy, or a^m, of ine, G. Ain, of ns, or our, 

Dat. Dou, hym, rhym, to me, D. Dooin, hoovn, rocnn, to na, 
Aco. Mee, me, A. Shim, us, 

Voc, (caret) V. 

Abl. Voym, from me. A. Vdm,, from as. 

Oo, thoQ. 

Singolar. Floral. 

Nom. Oo, thoa, _ N. 8hm, yoa, or ye, 

(Jen. Dty, or ayd, of thee, or thine, G. En, of yon, or yonr, 
Dat. Dhyt, rhyt, hood, to thee, D. Diu, ^u, nu, to yon. 



Aijc. 


Oo, thee. 


A. Shvu, yon. 


Voc. 


Oo, thon, 


V. SMu, you, 


Abl. 


Void, frvm thee. 


A. Feue, from yoa. 
Eh, he. 




Sinirnlar. 


Plural. 


Kom 


EA, he, or it, 


N. Ad, they. 


Gen. 


E, or echey, of him 


w it, G. Oc, of them, 


Dat. 


Ua, Twfe, huggey, to him or it, D. Daw, roo, hue, to them 



Ace. M, him, or it, A. Ad, them, 

Voc. (caret) V. (caret) 

AbL Voiah, or veih,from'bim orit. A, Voue, from them. 
Ee, she. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Ee, she, N. Ad, &e., like £A. 

Gen. JB, or ecft, of her, or hers, 
Dat. J'ee, r'ee, hwic, to her, 
Aco. Ee, her, 
Voc. (caret) 
Abl, Voee, from her. 
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Sene, self, or alone, expresaiag emphasis or appoaition, maybe 
added to tlie pronouns person&l ; thaa, mee-hene, I myself; and 
BO tlu-oughout, except when it is added to aym, hym, rhym, voym, 
and then h is changed into "p, aa ayrrvp&ne, hymjoene, &c. 

Ish in the feminine, and eahyn in the masculine, ere emphatical 
pronoons, and need in composition : as, ecksh, hers; echeysyn, 
bis, or of Mm. 

Mieh, gMnyn ; aym' 8, ai/n/yn ; dooya, hym's ; dooinyn, hooinyn, 
&c.; ussjshiuish; ayd'e, euish; dhyfs,rhyfs,&c.; eshyn,ish; 
echeysyn, ecksh ; dasyn, jeeleh, &c., are used when particular per- 
sona or things are set in opposition to one another, or when 
property is signified : aa, shoh yn Hoar ayms, cha nee yn lioar 
echf ysyn, this is my book, not his ; cur dooys ek, cha nee dasyn, 
give it to me, not to him. Otherwise it would be, eur dmi eh, &c. 

2 . — DEHONSTIUTirXS. 

Shoh, shen, ehid are common, undeclinable, and all of the third 
person : ere shoh ? what's this ? ere ahen ? whaf s that ? ere shid ? 
whaf 8 yonder, or there ? 

3. — EBLAirVES. 

Qaoi) who, ere, what, are common. Rehitives are generally 
imderBtood, and not expressed, in Manka. 



Jfw, mine or my. 
My is of both genders ; and, when it comes before a Towel, y 
is cast away, and m' only expressed — as, m'annym, my soul, for 
my a/nrvym, 

Dty, thine w thy, 
Dty is of both genders ; and by apostrophe df — as, dt'enndl, 
thy breath, for dty enmal. 

E, his, her, op its. 

The gender of the possessive pronoun e is determined only by 

ihe initial letter <^ the following substantive; aspirated after e 
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masCv &a « g^^oo, hia word, e hooil. Us eye ; but remamin^ on- 
altered after e tern., as e goo, her word, e uxnl, her eye. It also 
doubles in expression the initial consonant of ihe following noun, 
when it comes before aubBtantives beginning with I, n, r. The 
aame rule holds in the Spanish, Welsh, and Irish. 

Nyn, our, your, their, of all genders, and the plural nnmber, 
need indiscriminately with substantives of both numbers — as 
nyn dhie, onr house, pi. nyn dJiieyn. 

5. — KTBEBOQATIVEa. 

Qud, who — what man or person. 

Cre, what — ^what thing. 

Th^ are of all genders and numbers. 

They are not always interrogatires, but are sometimes iur 
definiteSj especially when attended with erbee, any : as quoi-erbee 
nee shok, wh.oso&yerioth Has ;quoir-orb6e nee eh, whoaoevev doth 
it; cree-erbee te, or rather i^eh, whatever it be. 
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CHAPTEK Sni. 
Of a Vbeb. 

Tliere are four sorts of Verbs, viz., the Active, and Paaaivei) 
the Auxiliary, and Impersonal. 

The Manks Yerbsare for the most part formed of eubstajitiTes 
of the same signification with them : as, ynsagh, learning*, i^eh 
gyngagh, he learns; eoa/yl, loss, i^6h cowyl, he loaeB. 

They have properly but three Tenses— the Present, Past, and 
Future; the rest are formed by the help of auxiliaries. 

TBH VOHUIHQ Off A BXQULAB TXEB ACTim. 

The Indicative Mood, present tense, is always formed of the 
participle of the present tense and the auxiliary verb ta mee, to he. 
And indeed all the other tenses are frequently used in the parti- 
ciples only, particularly in discourse, joined with the auxiliary ta 
mee: a&— 

BEOULAB VEBBS. 
INDICATIVE HOOD. 

Present Tente. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ta mee coayl, I lose, or am losing, Ta shin coa/yl, we lose, or, £c. 

T'oucoayI]thoulo3est,orartlo3ing, Tashmcoa/yl, ye lose, or, &c. 

T'eh coayl, he loseth, or is losing, T'ad coayl, they lose, &c. 
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Fretermperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Chain m«e, I did lose, Chaillskin,,welost,or did lose. 

Chain 00, ihou lost, or didst lose, Chaill shiu, jd lost, or did lose. 

Chain eh, he lost. Chaill ad, they lost, &c. 

Or: 
Vameeeoayl,l\oei,oTTma\oang. Fa «%tn coa^Z, we were losing, 
V^ott eoayI,thonloBtjOr wastlosing, Va thiu coayl, ye were losing, 
Y^eh coayl, he was losing. Vad coayl, they were losing. 

This tense may be conjugated, by the help of the verb ren, 
irom the irregular verb jannoo, to do, as — 

Singular. Plural. 

BentMO coayl. Host, or did lose, iZen shin coayl, we lost, &c. 
Ren 00 coayl, thou didst lose, Ren shiu coayl, ye loet, &c. 

Ran eh coayl, he lost. Ren ad coayl, they lost, &c 

Preterperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

Ta mee er ehoayl, I hare lost, Ta ihiner choayl,vB}ta.ve lost, 

T'<M er ehoayl, thou hast lost, Ta akiu er chcayl,jB have loBt> 
2"cfc er ehoayl, he hath lost. T'ad er ehoayl, they have lost. 

Preterpbtperfect. 
Yamee er ehoayl, I had lost, Va ehin er choayl,weh&d\o8i:, 

Vov er ehoayl, thou hadst lost, Va ghiu er ehoayl, ye had lost, 
V'eh er ehoayl, he had lost. Voder ehoayl, they had lost. 

Future Tense. 
Cailleeym, I shall or will lose, CaiUee mayd, or thin, we, Ac. 
Caillee oo, thou ahalt or wilt lose, CaUlee shiu, ye, &c. 
Cailleeeh, he shall or will lose. Caillee ad, they, &c. 

When a relative is either expressed or nnderstood, the persons 
of the future tense terminate in yt, and the nominatiTe case itf 
always set before the verb : as, mieh loayrye rieh, I am he that 
will speak to him ; uss screewyt huggey, thon art he that shall 
write to hjm ; eshin chaiilys, he who shall lose. 

If the verb begin with a mutable consonant, then shall it 
always be aspirated : as, yn for ehaillys, the man that shall lose ; 
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yn ven vlieaum/t, &o.,ny deiny ghumaya, the men that shall woimd. 
Which tennination ia commoQ to both numbers. 
IKPSBATITl HOOD. 

CaUl, loae thou. . Omll-jee, lose ye. 

The third person of the Imperative Mood might, perhaps^ be 
anpplied from the fatnre tense of the indicative : — 

Cmllee eh, let him lose. Caillee ad, let them lose. 
BUBJinfCTITB KOOD. 
The SabjunctiTe Mood may be formed of auxiliaries and the 
verb compound foddym, to be able, without any change in the 
verb: as — 

Present Tense. 

Singnlar. Floral. 

Foddym coayl,TraB.y\o^, Foddeeshm,OTmaydcoayl,we,&o, 

Foddeeoocoayl,thoum&joBt,&c.Foddse shiu cowyl, ye may lose, 

Foddee eh coayl, he may lose. Foddee ad eoayl, they may lose. 

But this manner of formation is periphrastic ; and, as the 
present tense of the Subjunctive Mood ia never used but after 
the adverbs dy and ny, that and if, like the French que, that, the 
foQowing seems to be the original and truest mode of formation : 

Singular. Flural. 

Dy gaillyn, that I lose, I>ygaill'mayd,iyrshin,^i!a&%'n6,&<i. 

Dy gadll oo, that thou lose, Dy gaill shiu, that ye lose, 
Dy gaill eh, that he lose. Dy gaiU ad, that they lose. 

PreteriTnperfect. 
Singular. Flural. 

O/taiHwi, I might, should, would, or ChmUagh ahin,-7!^Taigh.t,&iO. 

could lose, 
ChaiUagh oo, thou mightest, Ac. GhaiUaghakiu, ye might, &c. 
Chaillagh efe, he might, &c. Ohmllaghad,ihejmi^\,,SK. 

P&riphraatical Formation, 
Yinnyn coayl, I might, &c., lose, Yirmagh »hd.n eoayl, we, &o. 
YvtmaghoocoaylithouJiAghieBti&c.Yinnagh ahiu eoayl, ye, &o. 
Yinnagh eh coayl, he might, &c. Yinnagh ad coayl, they, Ac. 
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Hub tense may be declined with Ihisin, I abonld or onght, and 
oddm, I might, in the Bame manner. 

Preterperfect and Preterplviperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

Teign er ehoayl, I bad lost, or might YSagh shin er ekoayl, we, &c. 

have lost, 

Veagh ooer cA^oi/ J, Uionbad£tlo8t,&o. Veagh shiu. er ehoayi, ye, &c 

Veagh eker ehoayl, be bad lost, &o. Veagh ad er choayl,iiiejf&c. 

Futio'e Tense. 

This tense is formed as the present tense regular of the sub- 

jtmctiTemood. 

DTFINITJVK HOOD. 

The Infinitire Mood is known commonlyby.thesignA}, or by 
its following another verb in the same Bentence without any 
nominatiTe case between ; and, thoagh the verb stand unvaried 
as to itself, yet doth it admit of three tenses, viz., the present, 
the preter, and preterpluper&ct tenses : as — 
Present. — Dy ehoayl, to lose. 
Prster.—T'mt gohhal dy vel mee er ehoayl eh, thou deniest that I 

have lost it. 
Preterplwperfed. — Boh oo dy row mee er ehoayl, thou deniedst 

that I had lost. 

FAKTICIPLIS. 

Pari^n^le Present. — Cowyl, losing. 
The Participles of the preter and future tenses are formed by 
prefixing the particle er, after, to the preter, and er-diee, about, 
to the future. 

Pariieifle Preter. — Er ehoayl, having lost, 

Future. — Er-chee coayl, about to lose. 
Stvpme. — CmUit, lost. 
The sniauee end in t or i^, which form the participle of the 
passive voice, and which, with the auxiliary verb ta mee, to be, 
go tbroagh all tlis tenses : bb, ta mee eoayl (active), I lose ; ta 
meecaiUU (passive), I am lost. 
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In the conjagation of verbs, a negative mnch alters tbe initials ; 
and, therefore, to every verb here conjugated the affiniiafcivea and 
negatives follow. 

The negative to the indicative and subjunctive mooda is cha, 
not ; and to the imperative^ ny, not : as, cha gaillym, I will not 
lose ; ny caill, lose then not ; cha gaillm, I would not lose^ 
Interrogative. — Chaill oo ? did you lose ? 

Nagh cha/lll oo ? did yon not lose t 
Af&rmative.' — Chaill mee, I did lose. 
Negative.— 0^ ekaUl mee, I did not lose. 
Ny caiU, lose not, 

Sereea, to write, or wilting. 

Ureter. 
Singular. Floral. 

Screeu-mee, I wrote, Screen sMn, we wrote. 

Screen oo, thou didst write, Screeu shiu, ye wrote, 
Screeu ek, he wrote, Screeu ad, they wrote. 

Future. 
8cree>i-ym,l BhaSl or will write, Sa*eeMee«Am,weahall,&c., write, 
Scre^Meeoo,thonshaIt,&c.,write,S(TeeMeeaft.iu,ye8hall,&o.i write, 
Sereeuee eh, he shall, &c., write. Si^eeueead,&iey shall, &c., write. 



Screeu, write thou. Screeu-jee, write ye. 

. SUBJtINCTIVE HOOD. 

Preter. 
Screeuin, I might or could write, Soreeuagh shin, we might, &c. 
8creeu(tgh oo, thou mightest, Ac. Soreeuagh shw, ye might, Ac. 
Screeuagk eh, he might, &c. Screeuagh ad, they might, Ac. 

ramnTiVE mood. 



Present,— J)y screeu, to write. 
SujnTie.^Screeut, written. 
I 2 
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PiXnCIFLSB. 



Preeent, — Screeu, writii^. 

Preier. — Mr-gcreeu, after writing, having written. 

Putvre. — lir-chee screeu, about to write. 

InterrogatiTe. — Sareeu oo 7 did yoo write f 

^(ur& Mreeu 00 Au^jirey? did yon not write tohimf 
AffirmataTe. — Sereev, wee, I did write. 
Bereeaiym,, I will write. 
Negative. — Oha tcreev, me, I did not write, 
Ny screeu,, do not write. 

QiMi to driitk, or drinking. 

Preter. 

Singnlar. Plnral. 

Bia mee, I drank, Siu shin, we drank, 

Diu 00, thon drankest. Din shiu, je drank. 

Dim eh, he drank. DiM ad, thoy drank. 

Future, 
lii-ytn, I shall or will drink, Xuee mayd, or ahia, we shall, &c 
luee 00, thou shalt or wilt drink, luee sMu, ye shall, &c. 
luee eh, he shall or will drink, Juee ad, they shall, &c. 

IHFEKATITI HOOD. 

lu, drink thou. lu-jee, drink ye. 

SDBJUKCnVX HOOD. 
Preter. 
luin, I nught or coold drink, luagh ehia, we might, &c 
Iwagh 00, thon mighteat, &c. luagh shiu, ye might, &c. 
luagh eh, he might, &c. luagh ad, they might, &c. 

jswisiim vooD. 

Present. — Dy iu, to drink. 
Sttpine. — Ivt, drunk. 
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PIBTICIPUB. 

Present.— ~Qiu, driiildiig. 
Preter.—Bh-n' in, having dmiik. 
Future. — Er^ckee giu, about to drink. 

Interrogative. — Liu oof dad yon drink I 

Nagh diu 00 ? did yon not drink f 
Ore iwya oo? wliat will yon drink f 
Affirmative. — lyiu mee, I drank. 

lu-ym, I will drink. 
Negative. — Oha dm mee, I did not drink. 
Oha n* iu-ym, I will not drink, 
^y iu, drink not. 

Qmsh, to tell ; or, telling. 

Preler. 

Singolar. Rnral. 

Dinah mee, 1 told j Dinah ahm, we told ; 

Dinah oo, thon toldest } Dinah ahiu, ye told ; 

Dinah eh, he told. Dinah ad, they told. 

Future. 
Inahym, I shall, or, will teH ; Inehee mayd, we shall, or, &c. ; 
jTisAee oo,thoaBhaItj or, wilt tell; Jne^ shiu, ye shall, &o. 
Inakoe eh, he shall, or, will tell. Ina?iee ad, they, &c. 

ntPXBA-nn xooD. 

Inah, tell thon. Inshjee, tell ye. 

BDBmNCnTE HOOD. 



Inahvn, I might, or, could tell ; Inahagh ahin, we iii%hV ^- 
Inahagh oo, thon mighteat, &c, Inahagh ahiu, ye, &c. 
iTuhagh eh, he might, or, &e. Luhagh ad, they^ &c. 
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INIIHITIVI MOOD. 

PreBent. — Sy intk, to tell. 
Svipme.—InakU, told. 

FABTICIFLES. 

Present. — Ginah, telliDg. 
Prefer. — Br n' msh, having told. 
Future. — Er-ehee n' insh, about to tell. 

Interrogative. — Quoi dinah dfiyt ? who told thee ? 

Nagh dineh eh dhyt T did he not tell thee 7 
AS&rmaiiye. — Dineh Juan dou, John told me. 
Negative. — Cha dineh eh dhyt, he did not tell thee. 
Cha n' inshym dhyt, I will not tell thee. 

Gimmeeagkt, to goj or, going to depart. 

Singular. Plural. 

Dintmee mee, I wont, or, did go ; Dimjnee shin, we went ; 

Dirrvmee oo, thou wentest; JKmmee ehiu, ye went; 

Dirrvmee eh^ he went. Dimmee ad, they went. 

Futv/re, 

Im/meeym, I shall, or, will go ; Imme mayd, we shall, or, £c. 

Immee oo, thon shalt, &c. Immee ekiu, ye shall, &o. 

Immee eh, he Bhall, &c. Immee ad, they shall, &o. 

IHPEE&TIVB UOOD. 

Immee, go. Immee-je, go ye. 

' SCBJUNCTIVE UOOD. 

Preter. 
Immeein, I might, or, conld go; Jn»na^^gfttn,we might, or,&;c. 
Immagh oo, thon, &c. Imraagh ekiu, ye might, &G, 

Immagh eh, he might, &ic. Immagh ad, they might, &c. 
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DIfDnTITB MOOD. 

Present. — By im/meeaght, to go. 
Supine. — ImmU, gone. 

FABUCIFLES. 

Pretent. — Qimmeeaght, going. 
Preter. — JBr n'immeeaght, having gone. 
Fiitwre. — Er-chee gvmmeeaght, about to go. 

Interrogative. — Yel oo gimmeeaghi ? are yon going f 
Kagh n'immee oo ? will you not go I 
Affirmative. — Ta mee gvimneeagh, I am going. 
Negative. — Gha n' immeeym, I will not go, 
Cha, n' immayd, we will not go. 

Kionnaghey, to buy ; or, buying. 

Preter. 

Singular. Plaral. 

Ohiannee mee,l bought, or did buy; Chiotmee shin, we bought, &o. 

Chiorvnee oo, thou boughtest, Ac. CkionTiee skiu, ye bought, &c. 

Chionnee eh, he bought, &c. Ghionnee ad, they bought, &c. 

Future. 
Kiimnee-ym, I shall, or did buy ; Kiomnee mayd, we shall, &c. 
Kionnee oo, thou shalt, &c. Kionnee shiu, ye shall, &c. 

Kiamiee eh, he shall, or will, &o. Etonnee ad, they shall, &o. 

lUFESATIVI MOOD. 

Kicmnee, buy. Kiormee-jee, bay ye. 

BUBJUMCnV* MOOD. 

Preter. 
Chionneein I might, or could buy ; Chionnagh shin,we might, Ao. 
Chionnagh oo, thou mighteet, &c. Chionnee shiu, ye, Ac. 
Chionnagh eh, he, &c. Chiownagh ad, they, Ac. 
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mnHmn hood. 



Present. — Dy chionnaghey, to buy. 
Bwpine. — Kiotmit, bought. 

PASTICIFUS, 

PrMeat. — Kwimaghey, baying. 

Prefer. — Er chiormaghey, having bought. 

Futtav. — Er-ckee Uonnaghey, about to buy. 

Oymmyrkei/, to bear, or carry, or behave. 

Freier. 
Singular. Plural. 

DyTtimyrh mee, I bore ; Dymm/rk sAin, we bore; 

DytiMmyrk oo, thou borest ; Jh/mmyrk shiu, ye bore ; 

Dymmyrk eh, he bore. D^yram/yik ad, they bore. 

Future. 
ynMMyr&-ym,l8haU,orwillbear; Tmmyrkeemayd,or 8hin,yTe,&ii.. 
Ymmyrkee oo, then Bbalt, &c. YmmyrJcee shiu, they shall, &c. 
Twmyrkee eh, he shall, &o. Ymmyriee ad, they shall, &c. 

IKPEK&TIVE HOOD. 

TTtimyrk, bear. Yitmtyrk-jee, bear ye. 

BUBJUKCHVI HOOD. 

Prefer. 
Ymmyrkm, I might, or could bear; Ym/tnxjrkagh sAiTj-jWemight, &c. 
Ymmyrkagh, oo, thou, &c. Yrrvmyrhagh shiu, ye might, &c. 

Ymim/rhigh eh, he, &c. Ymmyrhigh ad, they, &c. 

INITNITITE HOOD. 

Present.— Dy yrmnyriey, to bear. 
8upine.~~-Ym'myrkit, borue. 
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FASnCIFLIB. 

Pretent.—Oyrwmyrhey, bearing. 

Preter. — Er n' ymmyrhey, having borne. 

Future, — Er-chee gymmyrJcey, about to bear, 

Ooaill, to take ; or, taking. 

Preter. 

Singular. Plural. 

6how mee, I took, or did take ; Qhow shin, we took ; 

Qhov! 00, thou didat take ; Qhow shiu, ye took ; 

Ghow eh, he did take. Ohow ad, they took. 

Future. 
Gow-ymorjoym, Ishall, or,&c.; OoweeTnayd,'weiitia3\,OTvn\l,&io. 
GoweeoOjthoushalt, or wilt take; Oowee shiu, ye shall, &c. 
Qowee eh, he shall, or will take ; Qmvee ad, they, &o. 

IHFGBATITI HOOD. 

Qow, take. Gow-jee, take ye. 

BDBJCMOTITH MOOD. 

Preter. 

Qhdin, I might, or could take j QHoghe mayd, or ahm, we, &c 
Gkogheoo, thou mightest, Ac. Gkoghe shm, ye might, &o. 
Ghoghe eh, he might, &c. Qhoghe ad, they might, &c. 

INFmiTITS HOOD. 

Present. — By ghoaill, to take. 
Svfine. — OoU, taken. 

FABTICIFLXS. 

Present. — Ooaill, taking. 

Preter. — & ghoaill, haying t^en. 

Future.— Er-chee goaill, about to take. 
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Many noims, betokening the pasBioiiB of the mind and body, 
are conjugated with the verb sabstantiTe ta mee, to be, pnt for 
have, as the yerb mm for haieo in Latin. 



Fys, knowledge. 

PretetU. 

Singular. Floral. 

Tafya aym, I know, or I have knowledge ; Tafya am, we know ; 

Tajys ayd, thon knowest, or, &c. Tajys ea, ye, &c. 

Tctfye echey, he knows^ &c. Tajys oc, they, &c. 

Preter. 

Vafys ayrrt, I knew, Ac. Vafys am, we, &c. 

Vafya ayd, thon knewest, Ac. Vafys ett, ye know ; 
Vafys echey, he knew, Ac. Vafys oc, they knew, Ac. 

Future. 

Seefys aym, I wiU know ; Beejys ain, wPshall,orwill, Ac, 

Seefys ayd, thou wilt know j Beefys eit, ye shall, Ac. 
Beefys echey, he will know. Beejys oc, they shall, Ac. 

In like manner. 



Present. 

Ta gra/ih aym (er), I love (him) j Ta graih ain, we love ; 

Ta graih ayd, thou lovest ; Ta graih eu, ye love ; 

Ta graih ech, or echey, she or he loveth. Ta graih oc, they love. 

Preter. 

Va graih aym, I loved; Va graih ain, we loved j 

Va. graih ayd, thon lovedst ; Va graih eu, ye loved ; 

Va graih echey, he loved. Va graih oc, they loved. 
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Future, 
Sing^ar. Plnral. 

Bee graih aym, I will love. Bee graih aym, we will love. 

Bee graih ayd, tihoii wilt lovo, Bee graih ayd, ye will love, 
Bee graih echey, he will love. Bee graih oe, they will love. 

This takes two participial pronouns : as, ta graih aym er, I love 
him ; ta graih echey orrym, he loves me. 

The adverb eraooyl, away, is ased as a verb with the anziliary 
ta mee, to be ; as— 

Preter. 
Va mee ersoogl, I went, or was gone j Va ehyn eraooyl, we, Ac. 
F'owersooJ/iithonwentest, or wast gone; Va shiuersooyl,ye,&B. 
Veh.ersooyl, he went, or was gone. V'ad eraooyl, they, Ac. 

Future. 
Bee 'm, erapoyl, I will be gone ; Bee viayd ersooyl, we, Ac. 
Bee 00 ersooyl, thoa wilt be gone ; Bee shiu ersooyl, ye, &c. 
Bee eh ersooyl, he will be gone. Be ad ersooyl, they, &c. 

Il[Fi:aA.ITVB UOOD. 

Ersooyl, away, begone. Mrsooylrjee, be ye gone. 

Ov RiciPBOCAL Yebbb. 
Reciprocal or Reflecting Verbs are common to this language 
as to the Hebrew, French, Irish, Ac, and require two personal 
prononns when the sense is turned by the auxiliary verb ta mee, 
to be ; which is the moat elegant and pointed expression. Never- 
theless, the simple verb may be used alone, as in the following 
examples : — 

Cadley, to sleep ; or, sleeping. 
Bresent. 
Singular. 
Ta Tuee my chadley, I sleep, or do sleep, or am sleeping ; or, ta 

mee -cadley. 
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T'ou diy chadley, thoa aleepest, or art sleeping ; or, fou eadlm/. 
T'eh ny diadUy, he sleepethj or sleeps ; or, If eh eadley, 

HnnJ. 
Ta thin wyn gadlffy, or ta shin eadley, or ny chadley, we sleep. 
Ta thiu nyn gadley, or ta tkiu eadley, or ny chadley, ye sleep. 
T'ad nyn gadley, at Pad eadley, or ny chadley, they sleep. 

Preter. 

Va mee my chadley, I was sleepmg, or I slept ; or, chadd/il mee. 
Vou dty, &o. 

Future. 

Be^m my chadley, I will sleep, or be sleeping ; or, cadlym. 
Bee 00 dby chadley, or, eadlee oo, thon shalt, or wilt sleep. 
Bee eh ny chadley, or, eadlee eh, he sluJl, or will sleep. 

laterrogative. — Bow oo dty chadley ? were you asleep T 

Vet 00 dty chadley ? are yon asleep ? 
AfflrmnHyfl. — Va mee my chadley, or chaddil mee, I slept. 

Ta eadley orrym, I am sleepy. 
NegatiTe. — Cha vel mee my chadley, I am not asleep. 
Cha ehaddil mee, I did not sleep. 
Cha gadh/m, I will not sleep. 

Shaesoo, to stand ; or, be standing. 

Ta mea my hattoo, or ta mee ahassoo, I stand, or am standing. 
T'ou <% haasoo, or fou ehastoo, thon stuidest, or art standing. 
T'eh ny haisoo, or ffeh ehaeaoo, he standeth, or is standing. 

Plural. 
Ta shin nyn ehaesoo, or ny hoBsoo, or ta shin shasioo, we are 

standing, or do stand. 
Ta shiv, nyn ahassoo, or ny hassoo, or shaasoo, ye stand, &c. 
T'ad nyn shassoo, or ny hassoo, or shassoo, they stand. 
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Preter. 
Singular. 
Va mee nw/ hasaoo, or hiat mee, I stood, or was standing. 
"Pom d(y hasaoo, or A<ws oo, thou atoodest, Ac. 
Veh ny haasoo, or hass eh, he stood, &c. 

Plnral. 
Fa «Ami ny» ehcasoo, or ni/ hassoo, or ^<m« «Ain, &c. 

Singular. 
Beffm my Juugoo, or ehassym, I will stand, &c. 
£ee 00 dty haasoo, or ekassee oo, thou wilt stand. 
£e« eh ny hassoo, or shaesee eh, he will stand. 
Hnral. 
See ma/yd nyn ekassoo, or skassee mayd, we wiU stand. 
Bee shiu nyn skasaoo, or shaisee shm, ye will stand. 
Bee ad nyn shaesoo, or shassee ad, they shall or will stand, &c. 
InterrogatiTe. — Raw oo dty haeeoo ? Were yon standing J 

Vel eh ny kaeeoo ? Is he standing 7 
Affirm&tiTe.— Fa mee my haasoo, I waa standing, 

T'eh ny hassoo, he is standing. 
I^egatire, — Cha row mee my hassoo, I was not standing. 
Oha vel eh ny hassoo, he is not standing. 
Cha shaesym, I will not stand. 
Ny shasSf stand not. 

MOES BXAMELEB. 

Ta mee my hole, I sit. 

Interrogative.— Fei oo dty hole ? Do yon sit f 
AfGrmative. — Ta mee my hote, I sit. 
Negatire. — Oha vel mee my hm, I do not sit. 

Ta m«6 er my ghoostey, I am awake. 
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Interrogative. — Vel oo er dty gftooetey ? Art thou awake ? [Ac. 

Affirmatiye. — Vameeermyghoo8tey,orghooi8ht'mee,\'7n&a.vfike, 

Negative. — Cha bet^mermyg}wostet/,OTcha.dooishtym, I will not, 

Ny hee er dty ghoostey, or ny dooisht,don't awake. [&c. 

Ta mee et my ckosh, I am on foot. 

Literrogative. — Vel oo er dty chosh ? Are yon on foot ? 
Affirmative. — Ta mee er my chosh, I am on foot. 
Kegative. — Cha vel mee er my chosh., I am not on foot. 
Ny hee er dty ckoeh, be not on foot. 

Of a Vkbb Passivi:. 

In MankB there is no Faesive Voice ; but in all parts of speech 
it is elegantly and expressively formed by the verb ta me, to 
be, and the supine active, or participle passive. 

The tenses are formed by the participle, which always ends in 
it or t, and serves thronghont all the persons of' both nnmbers 
with the verb anbatautive ta mee, to be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Flnral. 

Ta Tnee ca/iUit, I am lost, Ta shin caillit, we are lost, 

T'ou caillit, thoa art lost, Ta shiu caillit, ye are lost, 

T'eh eaUlit, he is lost. T'ad caillit, they are lost. 

Freterimperfect. 
Va mee caillit, I was lost, Va shin caillit, we were lost, 

Y'ou caillit, thon wast lost, Va shiu caillit, ye were lost, 

V^eh caiUit, he was lost. Vad caillit, they were lost. 



Ta mee er ve caillit, I have been lost, Ta shin er ve cailUt, we, &c. 
T'ou er ve caillit, thou hast been, Ac, Ta shiu er ve caillit, ye, Ac. 
T'eh er ve caillit, he has been lost. T'ad er ve caillit, they, Ac. 
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Preterp luperfed. 

Va mee er ve cailUt, I had been lost, Ya skin er ve cailUt, we bad 

been lost, 
Vouerve cmllit, thou hadatbeen lost, Va ekvu er ve caillit, ye, &c. 
Veh er va caillit, he had been lost, Vad er ve caUKt, they, Ac. 



Be^m cailUt, I ahall or will be lost, Bee mayd caillit, we, &o. 
Bee 00 eaillU, thou shalt, &o. Bee shiu caillit, ye, Ac. 

Bee eh caUlii, he Bhallj &c. Bee ad caMlit, they, &c. 

IHPEBATtVB HOOD. 

Bee caiUit, be thou lost. Bee^ee caillit, be ye lost. 

BUBJUNCTIVH MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Dy he^m ca/SXit, that I be (or may Dy bee maydcailUt, that we, &c. 

or can be) lost, 
Dy bee 00 caillit, that thou be lost, Dy bee shiu caiUit, that ye, Ac 
Dy bee eh caillit, that he be lost. Dy bee ad caillit, that they, &o. 

Preter. 

Veign er ve cai{h%Ihadbeen,or VeaghsHnerve caillit,we,&c, 

I might hare been lost, 
Veagh oo er ve caillit, thou, Ac. Veagk shiu er ve caillit, ye, Ac. 
Veagh eh er ve caillit, he, Ac. Veagh aderve caillit, they, &c. 

INITNinTB HOOD. 

Present. — Dy ve ca/UUt, to be lost. 
Participle. — Caillit, lost. 
The preter and fntore tenaea of the indicative mood are oflen 
very elegantly formed by the help of the irregular goll, to go : 
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Singular. Plural. 

Hiemee er coayl, I was loet, Hie thin ^coay I, we W6re\o&t, 

Hie 00 er eoayl, thou wast lost, Hie bMu er coayl, je were lost, 

Hie eh er coayl, he was lost. Hieadercoayl, they were lost. 

Future, 

S-'em er coajJ, I will be lost, Hed, or h^mmayder coayl, ve,&c. 
E'en er coayl, thou wilt be lost, Hed shvu er coayl, ye, Ac. 
Hed eh ercoai/I, he villbelost. J?e(2 ad er coayl, thej, &c. 

Impxbsosals are such as have no persons, except the third 
person singular only : as, Teeearagh, to grow night ; cheeree eh^ 
it grew night ; keeree eh, it will grow night. 

Ov THB AraiLIAEY VbEBS. 

There are no Auxiliary or Helping Verbs in the dead tongues 
— viz., the Greet, the Hebrew, and the Latin; but in all the 
living tongues there are — viz., the French, the Spanish, the 
Italian, the German, the Irish, &c., Ac, except in the Portuguese. 

The principal auxiliary verb is ta mee, to be, or, I am, which 
ia used on all occasioos, as the verb gum in Latin, as the verb 
etre or suis in French, and as taim in Irish ; aU of the like signi' 
fication. 

The other auxiliari^ are vel mee, am I ; foddym, I am able ; 
eaMym, I am willing ; which axe personals. She (it is), which 
is often substituted for ta m£e, and ikdgn (mast), are used 
impersonally, and always joined to a substantive : as, she mish 
^a/yn, it ia I ; sheign dhyt loayrt thou must speak. Vel Ttiee is 
used in asking or denying : as, Vel mee er ghra eh, as nagh vel 
m^e er chooilleeney eh ? Have I said it, and have I not per- 
formed it ? Gha vel, you have not. 

Bow, vfoa, is an auxiliary, and generally used in the past time, 
either to ask a question — as. Row for erbee dy my laccal ? Did any 
one want me ? or, was anybody wanting nre ?— or else denies ; 
as Cha row, there did not, or was not. Sometimes it is added 
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as an auxiliary to the auxiliary ta mee, as Va dooinney dy row, . 
there waa a man that was. It is also elegantly used, in sappli- 
cating or wishing, for the foture tense — Shee dy row mdrin ! 
May peace be with ns 1 

VeEB SdBSTANTIVB, or AnXlLIAEY Veeb. 
Ta tnee, I am. 

IKMCATrVB- HOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. — Ta mee, I am ; t'ou, or ta oo, thon art ; feh, or fa eh, 

he or it is ; fee, she is. 
■ Plural. — Ta shin, we are ; ta shvti, ye are ; if ad, they are. 

Preterimf effect. 
Singular. — -Ya mee, I was ; v'ou, thon wast ; v'ek he was ; v'ee, 

she was. 
Flural. — Va shin, we were ; va shiu, ye were ; t^ad, they were. 

Freterperfect. 
Singular. — Ta mee er ve, I have been ; fov. er ve, thou haat been ; 

feh er ve, he has been ; fee er ve, she has been. 
Plural. — Ta shin er ve, we have been ; ta shiu er ve, ye have been j 

fad er ve, they have been. 

Preterpluperfect. 
Singular. — Va mee er ve, I had been ; v'ou er ve, thon hadst been ; 

v'eh er ve, he had been. 
Plural. — Yashin er ve, we had been; va shiu erve, jehad hsen; 

v'ad er oe, they had been. 

Future. 
Singular. — Be^m, I shall or will be ; bee oo, thou shalt or wilt 

be ; bee eh, he shall or will be ; hee ee, she shall or will be. 
Plural, — Bee mayd, we shall or will be ; iee shiu, ye shall or will 

be ; hee ail, they shall or will be. 
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IMPEBATIVE MOOD. 



Bee, be tbou. Bee-jee, be ye. 

BDBJDKCTITB HOOD. 

Singular. — My vee'm, if I be ; my vees oo, if tbou be ; my vees 

eh, if he be. 
Plural, — My vees mayd, if we be; myweeasAiti, if yebe; my vees 

ad, if they be. 

Pretenmperfect. 
Bingular. — Veign, I might or could be ; veagh oc, thou mightest 

or couldat be j veagh eh, he might or could be. 
Plural, — Veagk skin, we might or could be j^JeajAsAiw, ye might 

or could be ; veagk ad, they might or could be. 

Preter and Preterpluperfect. 
Singular, — Veign er ve, I might have been, or had been; veagh 

00 er ve, thou mightest have been, Ac; veagh eh er ve, he 

might have been, &c. 
Plural. — Veagh shin er ve, we might have been ; veagh ehiu er ve, 

ye might have been ; veagh ad er ve, they might hare been. 

INPlNITiVB MOOD. 

Present. — By ve, to be. Part. j>r. — Caret. Prefer. — Er ve, 
having been. Future. — Er-chee ve, about to be. 



Ta mee Manninagh dooie, I am a true-bom Manksman. 
■ Kys fou, or kys myr fou ? How do you do ? 
Ta mee er ve feer vie, I have been very well. 

EULB. 

When ta rnee is put for the English verb have (as when sum 
in Latin ia put for haheo), the pronoun must be put in the geni- 
tive case, Bs — 
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Cha vel lioar aym, I have no book. 
Ta argld ayd, yon have money. 



Foddym, I am able. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

Foddym, I am able, or I may, Foddee mayd, we are able, or may, 

Foddee oo, thou art able, or Foddee shiu, ye are able, or may, 

mayest, 
Foddee eh, he may, or is able. Foddee ad, they are able, or may. 

Fret^. 
Oddin, I might, or was able, Oddagh shin, we were able, Ac. 
Oddagh oo, thou mightest, or Oddagh shiu, ye were able, 

wast able, 
Oddagh eh, he might, or, he. Oddagh ad, they were able, &c. 

The future tense is formed as the present ; except when my, if, 
\s expressed, or the relative understood, as — 
My oddym, if I can, or will be able. My oddys mayd, if we can,&c. 
My oiidysoo, if thou canst, or wilt My oddys sAtii,ifye caii,&c. 

be able, 
3fyofIi%8eA,if hecan,orwillbeable. Jf^ oddys tul, if they can, &c. 

INFINITITB HOOD. 

I>y vod, to be able. 

ADZILIAltT VERBS. 

Saillym, or Baillyiti, I am willing. 

Present, 
Saillym, I am willing, or have a mind, Saill mayd, we are willing, 
Sailt, thou art wiUing, &c. Sailliu, ye are willing, 

Saillish, he ia willing, &c. SaiUsu, they are willing. 

a 2 
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Or, 



Singnlar. Plaral. 

Baillym, I am willing, or wish, Baill mayd, we are willing, 

Bailt, thou art willing, or wishest, Bailliu, ye are willing, 

Baillish, be is williDg, or wishes. Bailleu, they are willing. 

Preter. 
Baillin, I was willing, or could wish, BaiUhien, we were willing, 
Bailt, thou wast willing, &c. Bcdlliu, ye were willing, 

Baillish, he was willing, &c. Bailleu, they were willing. 

Baillin, I could wish, or, would to God that, is also expressed 
by the superlative adjective eliare, best, and the participial pro- 
nonn : as. Bare Ikiam nagh beagh caggey erbee, I wish there was 
no war. 

8keeu, it is worth, is an auxiliary impersonal : 6S, 8heeu eh 
argid, it is worth money ; cka heeu eh veg, it is good for nothing. 

Sloyg, to dare, is also an impersonal, and governs a dative : 
as, Sloys dhyt goll ? Dare you go ? Cha hloys, I dare not. 

S'lhiase, it needs, or, it must, is an impersonal auxiliary, and 
goTems a dative : as, S'lhiasa dou goll ? Need I go ? Cka Ihiaea 
dhyt, thoa needest not. 

When an auxiliary verb is joined to another, the auxiliary and 
pronffun go through all the variation of person and number; but 
the verb continues invariably in the third person, 

Of iBKEaOLAB VeBBS. 

These Irregulars are by far the most difScult part of the 
language j but that they are neither so many, nor the knowledge 
of them so difficult to be attained, as is generally represented, a 
very httle attention to the following pages will sufficiently evince. 
These irregular verbs are — 

Goll, to go. Jatinoo, to do. 

Cheet, to come. Geddyn, to get. 

Coyrt, to give, to bear, or can-y. Clmhtyn, to hear. 
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Ora, to say. FaMn, to see. 

Oaaill, to take. 
Qnere. Roshtyn, to reacli, arrive. Imperf. Saink, arrived. 
Of the verb Ooll, to go ; or, going. 
The indicative mood present tense of the irregulars ia formed 
after the same manner as the regular verba active — viz., by the 
participle present and the verb substantive ta mee, to be : as, (a 
mee goll, I go ; Vou goll, &c. 

Freter. 
Singular. Plural. 

Hie mee, I went. Hie skin, we went, 

Bie 00, thou wentest, Hie s&iu., ye went, 

Hie eh, he went. Hie ad, they went. 

Future. 

Hedym,OTkem, I shall or will go, Hed mayd, or hemmayd, we, &a. 
Hed 00, thou shalt or wilt go, Hed shm, ye shall or will go, 
Hed eh, he shfdl or will go. Hed ad, they shall or will go. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Gaio, go. Hooin, let us go, 

Gow-jee, go ye. 
This is the only verb we . can recollect that has in itself the 
first person plural of the imperative mood. 

SUBJTJKCTIVE MOOD. 

FrBierimperfect, 
Raghin, I might or could go, Ragh shin, we might, &c. 

Bo^/too, thou mightest or could sfc go, Ragh shiw, ye might, &c. 
Ragh eh, he might or could go. Bagh ad, they might, &c. 

Preter and Preterpluperfeet. 
Py jagh mee, that I went or had gone, Dy jagh shin, that we, &c. 
Dyjagh oo, that thou wentest, Ac. By jagh shiu, that ye, Sic. 
Dy jagh eh, that he went, &c. Dy jagh ad, that they, &c. . 
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Future. 

Dyjem, or dy jedym, that I go, Dyjed mayd, or jemmayd, that 

we go, 
Dyje'oo, or dyjedoOithatthoTtgo, Dyjed skiu, that ye go, 
i)^jetieA,tIiathego,orshallgo- Dyjed ad, that they go. 

INFINITIVE HOOD. 

Present. — Dy gkoll, to go. 
Supine (wanting). 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — OoU, going. 

Preter. — Er-n' gholl, having gone. 

Future. — Er-chee goll, about to go. 

Cheet, to come. 
Freterimperfect . 
Singalar. Plural. 

Haink mee, I came, Saink skin, we came, 

Haink 00, thou camestj Saink shiu, ye came, 

Saink eh, he came. Saink ad, they came, 

Preterperfect. 
Ta mee erjeet, I have come, Ta shin erjeet, we have come, 
T'ou erjeet, thou hast come, Ta shiu erjeet, ye have come, 
T'eh erjeet, he hath come. Tad erjeet, they have come. 

Preterpluperfed, 
Va mee erjeet, I had come, Va shin erjeet, lie had come, 
Vou, 4.C. &c. 

Future. 

Higym, I shall or will come, Hig mayd, we shall or will come, 
Sig 00, thou shalt or wilt come, Sig shiu, ye shall or will come, 
Hig eh, he shall or will come. Sig ad, they shall or will come. 
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IMPEEATITB HOOD. 

SingoUr. Plaral. 

Tar, come thou, Tar-jee, come ye. 

SnBJUNCTITB MOOD. 

Preter. 
Sarrin, I might or could come, Sarragh shin, we might, &c. 
Harragh oo, thou mightest, &c. Sarragh shiu, ye might, &c. 
Sarragh ek, he might, &c, Sarragh ad, they might, Ac. 

INFltHTlVE HOOD. 

PresCTif. — Dyheet, to come. 
Supine, — Cheet, come. 

FABTICIPLE9. 

Present . — Oheet, coming. 

Preter.— Er jeet, having come. 
Fuiwe. — Er-chee cheet, about to come. 

Jaitmoo, to do, 

Preterimperfect. 
Ben mee, I did, Een mayd, we did, 

Ben 00, thou didst, Ben ahiv,, je did, 

Ben eh, he did. Bed ad, they did. 

Preterperfeei. 

Tameeern'yannoo,Jha,veione, Tashinern'yannoOfWehoYBAoJie, 

Pou ern'yanttoo, thon hast done, Taekiuer Ji'i/twinoo, ye have done, 
T'eh er w'yaimoo, he hath done. T'ad ern'yannoo, thoyhaYoioTie. 

Preterpl uper/ect . 

Ya mee er n.'yawjioo, IhaddonQ,FasAmer7»'ya?iMoo, wehaddone, 
F'ow, &c. &c. 
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Future. 

SiDgnlar. Plnral. 

Ne^m, I shall or will do, Nee Tnayd, we shall or wfll do. 

Nee 00, thou shalt orwilt do. Nee ehiu^ ye shall or will do. 

Nee eh, he shall or will do. Nee ad, they shall or will do. 

lUPBBATtVB HOOD. 

Jean, do thou. Jean-jee, do ye. 

SDEJOTJCTIVB HOOD. 

Preter. 

Yinni/n, I might or conlddo, Yifma^AsAin.wemightor could do, 
Yinnagh oo, thou mightest, &o, Yinnagk shiu, ye might or could do, 
Yinnagh eh, he might, &c. Yianagh ad, they might or, &c. 

The fature tense of the indicative, when a question iB asked, 
18 Jean-ym, ? Will I do ? Which is always answered by Nee'm, 
I will do. 

Jecm-ym ? will I do T Jean ma/yd ? will we do ? 

Jemt 00 ? wilt thou do ? Jean shiu ? will ye do ? 

Jean, eh ? will he do ? Jeam ad ? will they do ? 

But if the negative cha, not, be added, it aaketh no question ; 
as, Cha jeanyin, I will not do. 

And the future tense of the subjunctive, having the adverb dy 
before it, asket^ no question, and is thus conjugated : — 

Dy jean-ym, that I will, or may, or Ih/ jean mayd, that we, &c, 

can do, 

Dy jean oo, that thou wilt do, Dy jean shiu, that ye, &c. 

Dy jean eh, that he will do. Dy jean, ad, that they, &c. 

raPIHITITB MOOD. 

Present. — Dy yannoo, to do, - 
Svfine, — Jeant, done. 
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PAETICIPLEa. 



Present. — Jannoo, doing. 
Freter. — Er n'ywnnoo, liaving done. 
Fatwre. — Er-ckee jannoo, about to do. 
Interrogative. — Cre nee'm ? -wb&t shall I do ? 

Cre yimtagh uss ? what would, yow do ? 
■ Jean oo screen huggey ? will you writeto him ? 
N'egatire. — Gha ren jnee eh, I did not do it. 
Okajean-ym eh, I won't do it. 
Chajinnin eh, I would not do it. 
Affirmative. — Nee'm eh, I will do it. 

Ta meejoMnoo eh, I am doing it. 

Fed^n, or Qeddyn, to get. 
Pretffr. 
Singular. Plural. 

Sooar mee, I got, Booar shin, we got, 

Hooa/r oo, thou didst get, Hooar shiu, ye got, 

Hooar eh, he got. Sooar ad, they got. 
Futun. 

Yiow-ym,, orjioi/m, Ishallorwillget, Yiowmayd,-we shall, &c. 
Tiow 00, thou shalt or wilt get, Yiow shiu, ye shall, &c. 

Yiow eh, he shall or will get. Tiow ad, they shall, &c. 

IMPllEATrVTI HOOD. 

Fow, get. Fow-jee, get ye. 

BUBJITKCnTi: HOOD. 

Tioin, or yiowin, I nught or cooldget, Yiogh shin,yreim^t,&^c. 
Yiogh 00, thou mightest, &c., get, Yiogh8hiu,je might, &c. 

Yiogh eh, he might or could get. Yiogh ad, they might, &c. 

With dy, that, it is fbrmed thus : — 
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Singular. Plural. 

Dy voat,OTdy nottnn, that I could Z>y vogk, or nogh mayd, tliafc we 

get, could get, 

J)yvogh,ornoghoo,&a,ti]iou,&c.Dyvogk,oTnogh8hiu,i}iatje,&c. 
Dy vogh, or nogk eh, that he, &o. Dy vogh,ornoghad,tha.tihe^,&c. 

Future. 
Dy voym, or dy noym,that I can get, Dy vow mayd, that we, &c, 
Dyvowoo, that thou mayest, wilt get, Dy vow skiu, that ye, &c. 
Dy vow eh, that he may get. Dy vow ad, that they, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — Dy gkeddyn, to get. 
Sujdne. — Feddynii, gotten. 

PAETICIPLEa. 

Present. — Oeddyn, getting. 
Preter. — Er gkeddyn, having gotten. 
Fidwre.—Er-chee geddyn, about to get. 
Interrogative. — Dooar oo ? did you get ? 

Now-yei eh ? shall I get it ? 
Vogh ad eh ? would they get it T 
Negative. — Oha dooar ntee eh, I did not get it. 
Cha now eh, thou Bhalt not get it. 
Afirmative. — Hooa/r mee eh, I got it. 

Ta mee er n'gheddyn eh, I have got it. 

Cur, or Coyrt, to bear, carry, or bring. 

Thi9 verb is formed with the preposition }^h, with, changed 
into a pronoun ; but, when it signifies to give, it is formed with- 
out the pronoun ; as is also cur-niyner, to behold. 

Preter. 
Hug mee Ihiam, I carried, or brought, Sug shin lhwn,vre carried, 
Hug 00 Ihiat, thou earriedst, &c. Hug shin Ihm, ye carried, 
Hxig eh legh, he carried or brought. Sug ad Ihieu, they carried. 
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Future. 
Singnlar. Plural. 

Ver-ym. Xhiwm, I will bringor cecnry, Ver mayd Ikien, we will, &c. 
V^oo /Awt(,thonwilb bring or cany, Ver gAitt Ihiu, ye will, &c. 
Ver eh lesh, he will cany or bring, Ver ad Ihiea, they will, &c. 

IMPEEA.TIVE HOOD. 

Cur Ihiat, bring, or carry. Cur-jee Ihm, bring, or carry, ye. 

SnBJCNCTTVi: MOOD. 

Freter. 
Verrin Ihiam,, I might or could bring, Verragh shin Ikien, we, &c. 
Verragh oo Ihiat, thou mightesb, &c. Verragh shin Ihiu, ye, &c. 
Verragh eh lesh, he might, &c. Verragh ad Ihieu, they, &c. 

With dy, that, or eha, not, it is formed — 
Dy dsrrin Ihiam, that I might or Dy derragh shin, that we, &c. 

could bring, 
By derragh oo Ihiat, that thou, &c. &c. 

Or, it may be formed of the preter tense of the irregular verb 
jannoo, to do, as : — 

Yinnin Ihiam, I would bring Yinnagh shin Ihien, we, &a. 

Yinnagk oo Z Ai a/, thou wonldst bring, Yinnagh shiu Ihiu, ye, &c. 
Yinnagh eh lesh, he would bring, Yinnagk ad Ihieu, they, &c. 

Future. 
Dy derym Ihiam, that I bring, 
Dy deroo Ihiat, that thou briug. 

ISPINITIVB KOOP. 

Present. — Dy choyrt, to give. Dy choyrt lesh, to carry. 
Supine. — Goyrt, given. Currit lesh, brought. 

FABTICIPLE9. 

Preeent. — Coyrt, or ctir, giving. 

Preter. — Er choyrt, or er chur, having given. 

Future. — Er-chee coyrt, or cur, about to give. 
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Interrogative. — Dug oo Ihiat yn Hoar ? did you bring the book ? 

Der 00 Ihiat eh ? will you bring it? 
Negative. — Cha der-ym Ikurni eh, I won't bring it. 

CIm derragh ek heh eh, he would not bring it. 

Gra, to say. 

Preier. 

Singular. Plural. 

Dooyrt rtiee, I said, Dooyrt shin, we said, 

Dooyrt oo, thou Baidst, Dooyrt thiu, ye said, 

Dooyrt eh, he said. Dooyrt ad, they said. 

Future- 
Jir-ym, I ahallorwiUsay, Jlr mayd, we shall or will say, 

Jir 00, thou shalt or wilt Bay, Jer ehtu, ye fihall or will say, 
Jir eh, he shall or will Bay. Jir ad, tbey shall or will say. 

IMPEBAIIVB UOOD. 

Ahbyr, speak. Abhyr-jee, speak ye, 

Abbyr was in general uee among the ancients as a regular 
verb, as appears from some MSS,, and the now only cant word, 
'Nabbyr oo ? Did you speak ? for Anabbyr oo ? And here let me 
lament the loss our languf^ sustains by the want of this inter- 
rogative article an ; for, in discourse or 'writing (except by a 
mark of interrogation, indeed), we cannot give the reader or the 
hearer, by order of the words, any idea of our request, whether 
it be a question or a positive assertion ; as, for instance, — 

Ver 00 Ihiat eh ? will you bring it ? 
Tct* 00 Ihiat eh, you will bring it ; 

whereas with the particle an, whether, your meaning would im- 
mediately appear ; and then it would run thus : — 

An ver oo Ihiat eh ? will you bring it ? 
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Singnlar. Plural. 

Yiarrin, I might, could, or would say, Yia/rragTi shin, we, &c. 

Yiarragh oo, thou mighteet, &c. Yiarragk shiu, ye, &c. 

Yiarragh eft, he might, &c., say. Yia/rragh ad, they, &c, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Preient. — Dy ghra, to say. 
Supine. — Grait, spoken. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — Grra, saying. 
Preter. — Er ghra, having said. 
Future. — Er-ckee gra, about to say. 

Interrogative. — Cre 'naltbyr on ? what did you say ? 

Booyrt oo y Iheid ? did yon say the like ? 
Negative. — Cha do&yrt mee y Ikeid, I did not say the like. 
Cha n'yuirrin eh, I would not say it, 

GoaiU, to take. 



Preter. 
Ghow mee, I took, 
Ghow 00, thou tookest, 
Ohow eh, he took. 

Future. 
Gow ym, or goym, I shall or will take, 
Gowee oo, thou shalt or wilt take, 
Gowee eh, he shall or will take. 



Ghow shin, we took, 
Ghow shiu, ye took, 
Ghow ad, they took. 

Gowee mayd, we shall, &c. 
Gowee shiu, ye shall, &c. 
Gowee ad, they shall, &c. 



Gow, take thou. 



lUPEKATIVB HOOD. 

Gnw-Jec, take ye. 
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8UBJDNCT1VE HOOD. 

Preter. 

Singular. Plural. 

Glidin, or ghowin, I might or could take, Ghogh skin, we, &c. 
Qhogh 00, thou migbtest, &c., take, Ohogh shm, ye, &c. 
Ghogh eh, he might or could t^e. Qhogh ad, they, Ac. 

Future. 
My gkoym, or gkow^m, if I take, My ghoya mayd, if we take, 
My ghoys, or ghmrys oo, if thou take. My ghoyg gMu, if ye take. 
My ghoys eh, if he take, or will take. My ghoys ad, if they take. 

INFINITIVK MOOD. 

Present. — Dy ghoaill, to take. 
Supine. — Goit, or gowit, taken. 

FABTICIPLB8. 

Present. — Goaill, taking. 
Pret^. — Er n'ghoaill, having taken. 
Future. — Er-chee goaill, about to take. 
Interrogative. — Gogh oo eh ? would you take it ? 

Gow 00 shen ? will you take that ? 
Negative. — Oha gdin eh, I wonld not take it. 
Cha goym eh, I will not take it. 

Clashtyn, to hear. 
Preter. 
Cheayll mee, I hear, Clteayll shin, we heard, 

. Cli^eayll oo, then didst hear, Cheayll shiu, ye heard, 

Cheayll eh, be did hear. Cheayll ad, they heard. 

Or, 
Chluin meej I heard, Chluim. shin, we heard, 

Chluin 00, thou heardest, Chluim shiu, ye heard, 

Chluin eAjhe heard. Chluin ad, they heard. 
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Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

Cluinym, I shall or will hear, Cluinee Tnayd, we shall, &c. 

Cluinee oo, thou shalt or wilt hear, Cluinee shiu, ye shall, &c. 

Cluinee eh, he shall or will hear. Cluinee ad, they shall, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Claskt, or duin, hear thou. Claskt-jee, hear ye. 

SUfiJDNCTIVE HOOD. 

Prefer. 

Ckluinin, I might or could hear, Chluinagh shin, we, Ac. 

Chluinagh oo, thou mighfc'st, &c., hear, Chluinagh skiu, ye, &c. 

Chhiinagh eh, he might or could hear. Chluinagh ad, they, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — Dy chlashtyn, to hear. 
Supine. — Cluinit, heard. 

PAETICIPLES, 

Present. — Clashtyn, hearing. 
Preter. — Er clashtyn, having heard. 
Future. — Er-ehee clashtyn, about to hear. 
Interrogative. — Cheayll oo ? did you hear ? 

Nagh geayll oo ? did you not hear f 
Chluin 00 ? did you hear ? 
Negative. — Cha geayll, I heard not. 

Cha ghluinym, I won't hear. 

Cha ghdnagk oo, you would not hear. 

Fakin, to see. 

Prel^. 
Honnick mee, I saw, Htmnick shin, we saw, 

S&nnick 00, thou sawest or didst see, Honnick shiu, ye saw, 
Honnick eh, he saw. Honnick ad, they saw. 
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Future. 

Singular, Plural. 

Hceym, I shall or will see, Hee mayd, we shall OTwUlBeej 

Mee 00, thou shaJt or wilt see, Hee shiu, ye shall or will see, 

Hee eh, he shall or will see. Hee ad, they shall or will see. 

IKPEEATIVE MOOD. 

Faik, see thou. Faik-jee, se^ ye. 

SDBJUNCTITI! HOOD. 

Seein, I might, could, would, or should Bee, Heeagh shin, we, &c. 
Heeagh oo, thou mightest, &c., see, Hesagh shiu, ye, &c. 

Heeagh eh, he might, &c., eee. Heeagh ad!, they, &c. 

Or, 
Dy vat^n, that I would, Slc, see. By vaikagh akin, that we, &o. 
Dy vaihagh oo, that, thou, &c. Dy vaikagh shiu, that ye, &c. 
Dy vaikagh eh, that he, &c. Dy vaikagh ad, that they, &c. 

IHFINITJTS HOOD. 

Preseni, — I)y akin, to see. 
Supine, — FaJdnit, seen, Qu. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — FaJdn, seeiDg. 

Preter, — Er vakin, having seen. 

Future. — Er-ehee fakin, about to see. 

Interrogative. — Yaik oo eh ? did you see it t 

N'odkin eh? could I see it?- 

Negative. — Cha vaik mee eh, I did not see it. 

Cha vaikagh oo eh, thou couldst not see it. 
Cha vaik-ym eh, I shall not see it. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 
Of the Advebb. 



Some Adverbs are ezpreBsed in one word, as nish, now, 
eight, tiien ; some consist of a preposition and a noun, as dy-mie, 
well, er-y-gherrii, lately j and all nouns adjective may be made 
adverbs by prefixing the articles dy and er — as er-cooyl, behind, 
er-chea, in flight, dy oUc, ill, dy hiewu, quickly, &c., &c. Also, 
when the particle er is put before substantives it sometimes 
answers the English word for, as er-pMng, for a penny; and 
Bometimes changes them into adverbs, as er-aggle, lest, er-niart, 
forcibly. Adverbs are of several sorts. 

1. — ^ADVKBBS OF TIUX. 

Nish, now. Kinjagh, always. 

CheUeeragh, immediately, pre- Dy hragh, for ever. 

sently. Mennick, often. 

Er-y-chooyl, in a moment, di- An-ven/nick, seldom. 

rectly. Jva, to-day. 

/ua tm&,bye-aDd-bye, just now. Jea, yesterday. 
RMth,, before. Arroo-y-jea, or cha row eh jea, 

Er-y-gherrit, lately. the day before yesterday. 

Vaidjyn, a while ago. Noght, to-night. 

Tammylt, a while. Siyr, last night. 

3r-dy-henney, since. Arroo-y-riyr, or cha row ehrvyr, 

I/arg, ailer. the night before last night. 

I/wrg skoh, hereafter. Moghrey jea, yesterday mom. 

Jdk ahoh, henceforth. Mairagh, to-morrow. 

Veih shoh, hence. Nuyr, the day after to-morrow. 
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Bdio, before, or formerly. 

Foddey, far. 

Fodd&y er-dij-henney, long since, 

mciertljr. ■ 
Ayng-poU, in a second, instant. 
Dagh-laa, daily. 
Choud, while. 
Cre-choud, how long. 
'Sytraafayn, in the meanwhile. 
Foasl, yet, 
Anmagh, late. 
Ro-anmagh, too late. 
Dy-traa, betimes. 
Moghey, early. 
ieaA, early, soon. 
Ro-voghey, too early. 
Eo-leah, too soon. ' ^ 
Eecsht, again. 
Ass-y-noa, again, of a new. 



Cuin, when. 

Keayrt elley, another time. 

Dy heayn, perpetually. 

By hragh, eternally. 

Dy iragh as dy bmgk, for ever 

and ever. 
Nwh as reesht, now and then. 
Msht, then. 
Er-dy, since. 

Hrreish, ) 

Keayrt dy row, once upon a time. 

Keayrt ny ghaa, many a time. 

Tra, when. 

Arragh, any more. 

Eieau, ever. (Past.) 

Eieau er-dy-ltenney, ever since. 

Fy-yerrey, at last. 

Choiee, never. 



— ADVEEBS OF PLACE.. 



. Shoh, here. 
Sh-en, there. 
8Md, yonder. 
Va shid ! lo yonder 1 
Myr skok, this way. 
Clteu-etkie, within. 
Cheu-^mooie, without. 
G'raad, where. 
Neose aeose, up and down. 
Baad ennagh, somewhere. 

Sunt mygeayrt, ) 
Keose, np, above. 
Neose, down. 



8eose, up. 

ErsJcyn, above, over. 

Reese, below. 

Sheese, down. 

Neese, from below. 

Sa/rrieh, over. [against. 

Ha/rriah y road, opposite, over, 

Fo, nnder. 

Eoish, before. 

Gheu echooyl, or cooyl, behind. 

Fr-cooyl,or er-gooy I, hehind,\a.Bt. 

Gheu-wass, or veealloo, before. 

Gre-voiah, or v^h, from whence. 

Veih slioh, from hence. 
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Vdh shid, from thence. Neealloo, towards tte surface or 

Faggyg, er-gerrey, near, hard by. face — as Myr url&y neeailoo 



Foddey, far. 
Vdh/oddey, from far. 
Foddey jeh, far off. 
Mooie, without, and viagh. 
Sthie, within, and stiagh. 



yn aer, as an eagle towards 

heaven. 
Er-jerreyf behind. 
Imrg, after. 



S. — ^ADTEEBS OF QCASTITT. 

Cre-ifoini, how mach, how many. Cre wheesh, how much. 
Dy-liooar, enough. Bo, too much (used in composi- 

JBoMT, too muchj too many. Foggy s, almost. [tion). 

Lame, "1 -n, . . ^^^/"^SV^i ''ery near. 

Ymmodee, > > /> s jj peeshyn, by pieces. 

'J deal, plenty. " ^ v > } e 



Faickey, 
Ny sTnoo, more. 
Ny sloo, less. 
Beggan, little. 
Beggan beg, very little. 
Wheesh, so much. 



D-y elwne, wholly, entirely. 
Whilleen, so many. 
ShimTney, many. 
8'coan, scarce. 
Btmnys, almost. 
Monney, much. 



4. — ADVEEBS OP HUMBBE. 

Whilleen Iceayrt, ao many times. Cre-woad heayrt, how many 

TJncheoyrt,once,daaeheayrt,&a. times. 

Keayrt ny glMa, many times. Shvmmey heoAfrt, many a time. 

5.— ADVEEBS OP OttDEtt. 



Hoshiaght, first. 
JReeskt, i^ain. 
'Sy nah ynnyd, secondly. 
Erskyn ooilley, above all. 
Lurg ooilley, after all. 



Ayns ordyr, in order. 
Aynafoekle, in a word. 
Lhiattee ry Ihiattee, side by side. 
Cooidjagh, together. 
Lv^g y cheilley, one after another. 



Ooilley dy Heragh, altogether, in Ry cheilley, to one another, 
order. By cheilley, together. 

H 2 
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— ADrsBsa or affibhation. 



Tffl, yeBj aye. Myr shen, so, thus. 

Lioar ta, yes indeed (by tte Myr shen dy row, amen, » 

book it is). Dy jarr 00, indeed. 

Dy shickyr, indeed, Bnrely. Qyn-dooyt, undoubtedly. 

Dy feer, in truth. She, yes. 



Ny, 1 

Nagh, ^not, nor. 
ifar, J 



7. — AOYEBBS OF NKHATIOS, OB DENIAL. 

Cha, not. 



8. — ADTEBB8 OF DOUBT. 



Foddee, perbaps. 

Foddee y we, it may be. 

Feer likly, very likely. 

Er-aggle, lest. 

2Vomd taghyrt, accidentally. 



Foiwt, yet, nerertbeless. 
Ny-yeih, yet, nevertheleeSj how- 
ever. 
Agh, but. 
Jlfy ta, though, however. 



9.— AHVIEBS OP DTTEREOaATIOK. 



An, whether. 
Cre 'n-fa, why, wherefore- 
Ore 'n-fa nagk, why not. 
Qaoi, who. 
Cre, what. 

Or^d, for ore red, what. 
Cwmmah, why, 
Oaid, how long. 
Ore choud, how far. 



Cre veih, whence. 

Kys, how. 

Cr^n oyr, wherefore. 

Ore-tkdhU, what in the world, 

whatsoever. 
Cre-woad, how many. . 
Cre-woad share, what better. 
C'raad, where. 



lO.^ADVEEBS TO GIVB EEASON. 

Er-y-fa, er-yn-oyr, er-y-ehoontey, so«-y-/o, shen-y-fa, because. 
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II. — ADTBBB8 OP COUPABJSOB. 

Myr, as, like. Smoo, more. 

Myr shoh, tlius. Sloo, less. 

Myrgeddm, likewise. Na, than. 

Myrckaagh, in like manner. Ass^towse, exceedingly. 
OAa., equally — as cha mie rishyn, 
as good as he. 

12. — JLSYEBBS or SHBWItlO. 

Cur-my-ner ! behold! Vashidf or vcdksMd! see yon- 

Jeeagh / lo I Va shoh I see here ! [der ! 



Bun^-shyn, topsy-tnrvey. Fud-y-cheilley, in confasion. 

Er mooin-y-cheiUey, pell-mell. lErshaghryn, astray. 

14. — ADTBBB8 01 8BPAEATI0K. 



Veik-TTMf-cheilley, aannder, Er-sooyl, away. 

Ry-Uiiatteej aside. 



Adverbs of qu^ity sxe made of adjectiTes and participles, hy 
putting the preposition dy, of, before them in apposition, as — 
Dy mie, well. Dy olh, badly, 

Dy creeney, wisely, Dy liastey, idly. 

Dy bwaagh, prettily. Dy ■mitckooraghfTogaialHy. 

And the like. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Or THB iNTEUKCnON. 

Interjections ore bo called because they ore tlirown in between 
the parts of a Bentence withont making any alteration in it, and 
aerre to express the sndden motions and transports of the soid. 

There are aereral sorts of interjectionB, soch as — 

1. — Of JOT. Bvy la! yon Sir! or ya ! 

Ah I oh ! woman I and la ! Sir ! or 

Oh I erefn xport ! oh I the sport I man I or fellow 1 
OwwaUa ! bo 1 braTe I 



r ADHIKATIOH. 



r Qma akd padi. 



Ogh, or ugh ! oh I 
Ogh-cluMiee ! woe*8 me ! 
Baetagh I pity I 
Smerg ! woe I 



Cv/r-my-ner ! behold I 

Jeeagh! seel 

Va ahid, or vaik skid ! see there ! 



Erlonge! forward! 
Er'dty-hoeMaglU ! come on 1 

4. — TO WAEH. 

A^e dt'aash I softly I 

Bee er dig hwoaie ! have a care I 

8'liowr I hold 1 

5. — TO CALL. 

Tuddee ya! yon woman! 



Ough ! nasty I fie I 
Hut, hut ! ont upon yon ! 
Drogh ort ! deuce take you ! 

8. 01 LADOHTBB. 

Hahj kak, hah ! ah, ah^ ah I 



Bee dty host ! silence t 
Cumdtyhengey! holdyonrpeace I 
Whush ! bush ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

09 TAB CONJOWCTION. 



A Conjunction ia a part of Bpeech which serveB to join and. 
connect the several parts of a discourse. 
Conjunctions are divided into several orders, of which are — 

1. — CONJUNCTIONS COPDLATIVI, OE TO JOIN. 
As, and (for which a single 's with Foast, yet, stiU. 

an apostrophe is used, especially Ny, not, nor. 

in poetry). Myrchcuigh,li^ewiAe,moTeover. 

Myrgeddm,, also. Ny-sodjey, furthermore. 

2.' — IH8J0NCTIVB, OK TO SEPAEATIl. 

Ny, or. Cha/moo, neither. 

Na, than. Oa, though, although. 

£[2j/r, whether. My ta, though. 



1 BHEWINO COSraAKIBTY. 

Agk, bat. Aghfuirree ort, yet, but still. 

Ny^eih, nevertheless. Lurg aoilley, after all. 

Foast, yet. 

4. — CONDmONAl. 

My, if. Matmagk, except, uidess, if not. 

5.^-CAtT8AI., OB aiVINQ SEASON 07 WHAT IS SAID. 
Er-yn-oyr, because. Er-y-fa, because. 

AynSf organ wkeesha3,tova3 much Son, for. 
Fa/an dy, seeing that. [as. Dy, that, in order that. 

6. — IBTBEBOOATrVlS. 

Vide of Adverbs, 
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CHAPTER XVU. 

Of thi Pbeposition. 

A Preposition is set before other parts of speech, to explain 
some particular cirGiimstance> — either in apposition, as cooyl y 
thammag, behind the bush j or else in composition, as cooyl-cliae- 
tey, to slander. 

N' APPOSITIOH ABB THEBE : 

Cour, or 7 

Oowr, 

Mygeayrt, about. 

Chea-mooie, except. 

Er, upon. 

Bentyn, touching. 

Teaayn, across. 

Magh, ont of. 

SUagk, in, into. 

Erlongs, along. 

Foddey, far. 

Er-gerrey, near. 

Fa^gya, near, nigh to. 

Choud'a, till, to, even to, as long 

as J orehoudaa,as^aras. 
Er-coontey, because of. 
Mrsooyl, from, away. 
J)y and gy, of gys, to. 
AsB, out of. 



THB PBCFOSITIONB D8BD : 

Gys, to. 

I/wrg, after. 

Boiskf before. 

Mariah, with. 

Biskj to. 

^, at. 

Noi, against, towards. 

Idorish, by. 

Ayna, in, or into. 

Vaish, ) J. 

Cooyl, behind. 
¥o, under. 
Erahyn, above. 
Son, for. 
Gyn, without. 
Fegooithf without. 
Ihid, among. 
Mastey, amidst. 



Cordail, according to, pursuant. Vy, of. 
Eddyr, between, or betwixt. Jeh, of, or conoeming. 
Da, to. 
Some of them become adverbs. 
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OF FBEFOSITIONS USED IN COUPOSITION. 

There are, besides real prepositions, certain cooaignifi cant parti- 
cles, whicli are turned into prepositicms, and prefixed to words in 
each manner as to coalesce, and to become a part of them, as — 

Aa generally implies a repeated action, as the listin re, again 
— as aa-ckroo, to create again j aa^vioghey, to revive j aa-lhieeney, 
to replenish; aa-«JKOoina^Afyn, recollection. 

An signifies privation, or not, and has the force of the English 
un, or in Latin — as an-ckagherick, unholj, impioos ; a/nr-ghoo, in- 
famy ; an-chreestee, infidel ; an-leigh, partiality in law ; am,' 
shii^r, unstable ; an-^enwich, seldom. 

Oo has the force of the Latin ant and eo — as co-chruirmagki, 
an assembly ; co-drey, a coheii' ; co-a^d, equally high ; eo-beayn, 
co-eterual ; co-trome, equaUy poised. 

Ideh, half — as lieh-vwrroo, half-dead ; Ueh-valloo, half-dnmb. 
Cooyl, behind — aa cooyl-cMea, an ambush. 
Leah, with — as lesh-y-cheilley, together with (and is com- 
pounded with pronouns). 

Fo, under — asfo-halloo, underground j /o-2i£au,nQderamonn- 
tain (and is compounded with pronouns). 

Etj upon, is joined to nouns substantive, and gives them the 
force of nouns adjective — as fcew er-jmnue, a mad or passionate 
woman (literally, a woman upon passion, or having passion) ; 
far er-crea/ii, & trembhng man (literally, a man upon trembling), 
&G. ; and is compounded with pronouns. 

Qyn, without, denotes privation, or not — as gyn-vyghin, un- 
merciful ; gyn-vioys, without life ; &c. 

Nev, signifies privation, or not, in like maimer, and is joined 
to nouns, verbs, or participles — as nea-ghlen, unclean; &o.,Sk. 
Am, bad — as in am^vlaee, a bad taste. 

Mee is also a privative preposition, and used in composition— 
as mee-a/rry«, impenitence ; mee-ooashley, dishonour. 
A, not — aa aslaynt, sickness, 
J)rogh,heA — aa drogh-ourys, suspicion; drogh-yannoo, evil. 
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3£yn, little — as myn-jaghee, small tythes ; inyn-voovn^er, tlia 
little ones of a family. 

Feer, very — a&feer-vie, very well. 
Lane, full — as lane-vie, well, middling, 

By, of, or to, joined to nouns adjective, makes tliem become 
adverbs of quality — as dy-mie, well j &c. 
, Jtoish, against, ■^yns, in. 

Bisk, to, Voish, from, or veih, 

Marish, with, Ersh/n, above, 

IdorUh, by, Fegooisk, without, 

Maatey, among, Ba, to, 

Jeh,QSj Ass, out of, 

are compounded with pronouns. 

OF THE P08TPIXES. 

Ey, postfized to the nominative case of the primitive nonn, 
forms a kind of adjective called a derivative — as cass, a foot, 
cosTiey, belonging to a foot ; b(mnish,& weddings hanshey, belong- 
ing to a wedding. 

Oil, like, postfixed to the termination of nonns, forms a com- 
parative adjective — as from shmak, a hawk, shawkoil, bawk-like ; 
caggey, war, caggoil, warlike ; ayr, ayroil, -like a father. 

Eeny postfized, forms a dimiaative noun — as Aum, a fist or 
band, dv/meen. 

Al forme an augmentative adjective— as mart, strength, niartaly 
strong J pootWj power, pooaral, powerful. 

Agh, postfixedj forms also an augmentative adjective — as wiew, 
poison, nieuagh, poisonous ; toyrt, a gift, toyrtagh, liberal ; kidl^r 
deceit, kialgagh, deceitful. 

These componnd adjectives, ^ain, are formed into uonns — as 
toyrtagh, liberal, toyrtyssagh, adonor ; s/wrum^, service, ehirvdsh- 
agh, serviceable, or a server. 

The postfixes ee, er, eyr, ag, oor, form artificial noons— aa. 
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Cass, B. foot, coshee, a footman. Cadley, sleep, cadlag, a alng- 
Wee, weaving, /eetfer, a weaver. gard. 

Sfte^,lnmting,fiAeZ3eyr,aliunter. Treacheil,io^tQ&^,preacho<yr, 
GTeas,mdiaeitvj,grea8ag,aia.econo- a preacher, 
mist. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

THE SYNTAX. 
Thb Co»8tbuction op Scbstahtitbs. 

When two subatantiveB come together belonging to divers 
things, the latter, if it be masculine, and the article y or yn pre- 
cede it, shall change its initial into its soft : as folt y ehing, the 
hair of the head ; duillag y villey, the leaf of the tree : but words 
beginning with d, j, t, of the mutable consonants, are not subject 
to this change ; as kione y jalloo, the head of the image ; mac y 
Jee, the son of the God ; ben y dooimney, the man's wife ; ten y 
thie, the woman of the house. 

When two substantives come together, if the latter be of the 
feminine gender, the article ny, not yn, is used in the genitive, 
and the mutable consonant remains unaspirated : as ctus, a footj 
yn chass, the foot, boyn ny coshey, the heel of the foot ; sooiU, an 
eye, yn tooill, the eye, dagh ny sooilley, the spple of the eye. 

If the latter substantive be the proper name of a country, 
town, or place, without an article, the latter changeth its radical 
initial into its soft : as Elian Vanmn, the Island of Mann ; mac 
Tee, the son of God; thie Okavid, the houseof David. 

Both substantives being common, the latter is determined by 
the gender of the former : as (fern.) slat hoost ; (fern ) clagk 
■wyllin; (fern.) f^l vuc, swine's flesh; atrdin (masc.) nvac, a 
swine's snout; clotrn (fern.) ghooinney, a man's children; mac 
(maac.) dooinney, a m^s son ; ben ghuilley ; mac ben. But if 
the former Bobatantive be of the plural number, then the latter 
is immediately snbjoined with its radical initial : as alattyn eoost, 
flails; claghyn mwillin, mill-stones. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The CossTEUCTiOK op Substaktivbs and Adjectiveb. 

The substantiTe and adjective agree generally in gender, and 
sometimes too in number j but an adjective singular is most fre- 
quently joined to a substantive plural; as ddney berehagh, rich 
men, 

Tbe place of the adjective in constmction is after its substan- 
tive: as dooinney mie, & gooA man; ben aalin, a fair woman; 
mac dmmyssn^A, a dntifulaon; irmeewjAratAo^Ajalovely nymph. 
Except (^o^A and «A«n7t, (?iare and Ihag are also sometimes 
placed before their substantives: yn gJdwre-vemn, yn Ihag- 
ghooinney. 

When an adjective comes after a snbstantivo singular of the 
masculine gender, it retains its radical initial ; aa goo mic, a good 
report ; tMe mooar, a large honse ; tmroo puttagh, a pushing bnll; 
dooinney buillagh, a quarrelsome man. 

The adjective, after a substantive singular of the feminine 
gender, changeth its radical initial into its sofl : ben vie, a good 
woman ; mneen waagk, a pretty girl ; cooieh ckiuicagh, a crafty 
cause ; eddin gh^inal, a merry countenance. 

When an adjective is placed before its substantive, the mutable 
initial of the substantive is changed into its soft, and the adjective 
mustbe ofthe masculine gender : aa drogk-ghAm,nney,&'baAm&Q) 
drogh-yavmoo, a bad action ; ehenn ven, an old woman. 

AH substantives plural, of what gender soever they be, will 
have adjectives after them beginning with their radical uiitials, 
and most firequently of the singular number : asdeinej/ mie, gooi 
men ; inneenyn mie, good women j eddinyn genual, merry faces ; 
gkeeallyn mie, good news ; deiney berehagh, rich men, not deiney 
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berckee. Except in tlie vocative case plural, wluch always aspir- 
ates tbe initial of the following adjective : as c^aa/rjyn gkramgh. 

Adjectives of the superlative (or Englisli comparatiTe) degree 
are always set after their substantives when comparison is signi- 
fied, and make no change of the initial of the substantive whether 
it be masculine or feminine : as yn eddin s'giUey, the fairest face ; 
yn laue s'lajer, the strongest hand ; as ta'n ven ny ^tkollee na e 
shenhey, the woman ia stronger tiian her husband. But when 
the superlative is used to express fiidmiratioii, it ia usually placed 
before its Bubstantive without making any change in the initials : 
as ifgial yn eddin ! how clean ia the face 1 f^lajer e laue ! strong 
is his hand 1 s'thollee ta'n ven ! atout is the woman ! 

Bouyr, too mnch, is ever placed before its substantive, and 
makes no change of the initial: l^ougoaillrffuyrhea,rouyrjannoo 
ort, you take too much trouble or plague upon yonraelf. And so 
is dy chooUley, every, ever placed before its substantive, and 
always makes the radical initial of its substantive change into its 
soft or secondary mute : as dy chooilley ghooinney, every man j 
dy ckooilky vea, every woman. 

Numerals are placed before their substantives, aud make no 
change iu their initials : as vm, doomney, one man, tkree deiney. 
Mare, queig, &c. 

Except daa,two,whichmakes the substantive following change 
its radical initial into its soft or secondary mute : as daa ghooiimey, 
two men ; daa ven, two women ; daa phaitchey, two children. 
So un, one, before a feminine substantive : as un ven, one woman; 
un vooa, one cow ; un ghodee, a girl, or wengh. 

Ordinals are placed before their substantiveB, and change their 
initials into their soft : as yn ckied ven, the first woman ; yn nah 
ghomnney, the second man ; yn trass gJiooinney, the third man, yn 
chiarroo, yn wheiggoo, &c. Except words beginning with d, j, t, 
which suffer no change when joined to chied : as yn chied doomney, 
the first man; yn chied towee, the first meaaore ; yn chied jougk, 
the first drink. 
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CHAPTER XS. 

The Cohstrdctios op Peomotos. 

The prononn relative is generally understood in Manks, as 
eheayll mee coraa nagh king mee, I heard a voice (that) I under- 
stood not ; ayns y vrwmys i'tm er harey, in the judgment (which) 
thou hast commanded. 

The pronouns possessiTe, aym's, mine, ayd's, thine, echey, his, 
and their plurals, are ever placed after their substantiveB ; the 
articles y or yn being put before their substantives, a& yn thie 
aym's, my house j yn cahbyl ayd's, thy horae ; yn thie eehey, ain, 
eu, eck, oc. 

All the other possessive prononns are placed before their re- 
spective substantives, the radical initial letter of their substan- 
tives being changed into its soft : as my vm, dty ven, e veil. Nyn, 
our, your, their, i8 always placed before its substantives, and before 
the verbs with which it is used in a reflective sense : as va skm er 
nyn livrey, we were (ourselves) delivered ; va ahiu er nyn livrey, 
ye were (yourselves) dehvered. Buf; as nyn changes the mutable 
consonants in a manner peculiar to itself, viz., into their liquids, 
I shall give it in all its variations : — 



Bailey, a town. 




Tnalley. 


Caahtcd, a castle. 




gashtal. 


Cheer, a country. 




jeer. 


Sooghys, nature. 




ghooglys. 


Foays, advantage. 




voays. 


Oiastyllyg, charity. 




■gUastyllys 


Jee, God, 


• nyn, 


Tee. 


Kime, a head. 




gime. 


Fian, a pain. 




hian. 


Phreeney, a pin. 




vreeney. 


Qning, a yoke. 




guing. 


Toilchinys, merit, 




doilchinya. 


The vowels and liquids suffer 


no change. 
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Pronouns are componnded with prepositions, thns: — 

Singolar. Plural. 

Er, upon. — Orrym, upon me; 0?TiTt,uponns;emM,nponyon; 

<yrt, upon tlieej er, upon himj orroo, upon them. 

and wrree, upon her. 

Da, to. — DoUjiome; dhyt,to Dooin, to hb; diu, to you; daiie, 

thee; da, to him; and dee, to them. 

orjee, to her. 

BisA, to.— JJAym, to me ; rhyt. Room, to ns ; riu, to you ; roo, 

to thee ; liak, to him ; ree, to them. 

to her. 

Marisk, with. — Marym, with Marin, with ua; meriu, with 

me J mayrt, with thee; mo- you; miaroo, with them. 

m%, with him. 

Sarnsk, over. — Hwrrym, over Hamw, over usjAajrysfm, over 

me ; harryd, over thee ; Atw- you ; hanrrystoo, over them. 

risA, over him ; harree, over 

her. 

FoisA, from. — Foym, from me ; Yoia, from us; veue, from you; 

void, from thee ; voish, from Jioue, from them. 

him ; voee, from her. 

Fo, under. — Foym, under me; Foin, under us; f'eue, under 

fm/d, under thee ; fo, under yon ; foue, under them. 

him ; foee, under her. 

Liorish, by. — Idorym, by me ; lAorin, by us ; lieriu, by yon ; 

liort, by thee; Iwrish, by lioroo, by them. 

him ; lioree, by her. 

Ayns,m.—Aynym,in.me;ay>M/d, Aynin, in us ; ayndiu, in you ; 

in thee; ayn, in him ; aynjee, ayndoo, by them. 

in her. 

Lesh, with. — Lkiam, with me ; Lhien, with us ; Ikiu, with yon; 

Ihiat, with thee; hah, with iAiew, with them. 
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SiugalAT. Floral. 

Boiahj before. — Boym, before Bom, before us ; rem, before 

me; royd,before thee; roUh, you ; roue, before tbem. 

before him; roen, before her. 
Mastey, among. — Masteymee; Matfam, among ns ; mcul^eu, 

ma«fai/d ; maslfechey ; and among yon j mati^oe, among 

maei^eck. them. 

JehfOt — Je^m,otme;jeed,o{ J^m, of us; j'iw, of yon; j'eu, 

thee ; jeh, of him ; and j'ee, of them. 

of her. 
^0, oat of. — ^8i/in,outofme; Ass ehin, out ofua; assdm, out 

OMyd, out of thee; aas,outo{ ofyoa; oaaoJ, out of them. 

him ; assjee, out of her. 
Ershfn,BA)ove. — ErmygJeyn,a' S-.ny» sh/n, above ua, yon, 

boTeme; 0>- (%4ft^n, above them. 

thee ; sr e ah/n, above him. 
Fegooi8h,7nt'iiout.—]iPegooish,, 

withoutme; dl^egooish,ny'- 

gooieh. 

These pronoone are contracted thus : — Ym, from mee or my, I 
and my ; yi, &om dty, ihj, and sometimfta t iB changed into d, 
as Jiarryd, over thee, &c. ; t'w, from shin, we ; iu, from gftiM, ye ; 
oOf from roo, them. 

The interrogative and its answer shall agree in case : as Quoi 
voith haink eh? from whom did he come ? Voym'a, from me. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Of tee CoNBTBUcnoir or Abticleb. 

These articles reBtrain- or detenoine the sense of the word they 
are put before to BOtne particnlarj in the same manner as the de- 
finite article the in English ; bnt we have no article that answers 
the English a— as hainh dooitmey, a man came^ hamk y domnney, 
the man came ; yet^ 

The reflective article ny is used in construction for the English 
article a, and before nouns of the masculine gender it always 
chains their radical initiaLa into their soft or secondary mutes ; 
bat noons of the feminine gender retain their radical initials : as 
ffeh ny gko&inney mie, he is a good man ; t'ee ny hen vie, she is a 
good woman. 

When words of the mascnline gender have an article Bet before 
them, their radical letters are not changed: as y dooinney, the 
man; yn guilley, the boy, Bnt if they be feminines, their initiaU 
are changed into their soft : as yn ven, the woman ; yn vooa, the 
cow. 

Proper names have not the articles set before them, because 
they do of themselves, individually or paHiaularly, distingnish 
thethingsor persons of which one speaks. So likewise the names 
of countries, cities, rivers, &c., having no article set before them, 
except these four — Yn Spainey, Spain j yn Rank, France ; yn 
Raue, Borne; yn tkalloo BretnaghjWtiies ; also, J/'erin, Ireland, 
and N'alpin, Scotland, have the adventitious n, or article yn, be- 
fore them. 

An article is not pat before the former of two snbstantives 
when they betoken divers things. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

The CoNaTEucnoN or TESBa. 

The nominative cases of verbs, whether placed before or after 
their verbs, preserve their radical initials : as dooyrt dcoinnm/, a 
man said; she dootnney dooyrt rhym, 'twas a man told me. 

Nouns come after verbs of filling with the preposition hsh, 
with : as t^eh Ikieeney yn thie lesh bovrey, he fiUeth the house with 
contention. 

Verba of abounding have ayns : aa goose ayn» ereenaght, 
growing in wisdom ; bishagh ayns amid, abonnding with goods. 

Of freeing and speaking to, have rish, to, or with : as choa/rd 
mee rish, I agreed with him ; dooyrt mee rish, I smd to him. 

Of accusing, have eon, for : aa feA plaiynt er son d/wnvery», he 
accuseth him of murder. 

Of arraying, have lesh, with : as coodagh lesh argid, covering 
with silver; coa/nvril lesh^pwrple, clothed in purple. 

Of asking and intreating, have jeh, of, and veigh, from : as 
hi/r mee veUi'n dooinney my chair, I entreated the man for my 
right J de/nee mee jeh'n dooinney, cr^n naight ? I asked the man, 
what newa ? 

Of buying, have veih i as ia mee JdonnagJiey cooidveih'nmar- 
chan, I am buying goods from the merchant. 

Of calling upon, have er, npon : as de^ mee er cooney, I called 
for help. 

Of commtinicating, have da, to, or gys, to : aa hoUahee mee da, 
or gys m/y naitoo, I signified to my neighbour. 
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Of defending and delivermg, bave veih, or voish : as livrey mee 
v&ih olh, deliver me from evil j coadee mee voish y noid, protect 
me from tlLe enemy. 

Of waiting, liavengA> to: as dmrree mee risk sheshaght, I 
waited for company. 

Of hearkening, have Hah : aa deaisht mae rieh choud'a oddm, I 
listened to him as long as I could. 

Of loading, have leah. : as Udeea i/m eh lesh feeyn, I wiU fill 
him with wine ; load mes eh lesh a/rgid, I loaded him with silver. 

Of receiving, have voUh, or veih : as hooar m,ee eh voish I/unnin, 
I received it from London. 

Of separating, have rUh : as scarr mee rish tay ven, I divorced 
my wife. 

When a qneBtion is asked in the present tense, the answer is 
tttade by the same tense of the same verb : BaVeloo goll tiM? 
ate yon going home F Ta mee golL Or the answer may be made 
affirmatively by ta, yea, or I am ; and negatively by eha net, or 
vel, no, or I am not, thou art not, he, &c., is not. 

If the question be in the preterperfect tense, the answer is 
made, if affirmative, by ren, or va ; if negative, by eha ren, or 
row; or otherwise by repeating the verb, if an affirmative answer; 
bat if negative, by repeating the verb, and putting c^ before it, 
as Nagh dooyrt y dooinney shen ? did not the man say so T 
Sooyrtj or, negatively, eha dooyrt. 

When a question is asked in the fntnre tense, the answer is 
made by the same tense, or by the futnre, nee^m, I will do : as 
Jed 00 thie ? will yon go home ? Hed-ym, I will go, or ne^m. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 
Of thi CoNSTEDcnoN OF Advbebs. 

feer, very, ro, too, or too moch, are set in apposition witt 
noans adjective, and change their radical consonants into their 
soft : as dooinneyfeer vie, a very good man ; errm/ to hrome, too 
heavy a burden. But words beginning with d,j, and t, of the 
mutables, change not after the adverb /eer : as feer docctwagk, 
very labonoas ; feer joUtfBaagh, yerj greeij ; feer tmtagh, very 
observant. 

J}y, that, governs a sabjtmctive mood. 

Dy chooUley, every, changes the matable initial consonant of 
nonns substantive, to which it is joined in apposition, as dy 
chooilley ghooinney, every man, &c. 

All the other adverbs, whether before verbs, substantives,. or 
adjectives, suffer them to retain their r^cal initials. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of the iNTBBJECmOMS. 

All the interjections make the nonns following them change 
their initials into their soft or secondary mute : as Tee ! 
God ! ghooitmey I man ! But when verbs come after them 
they retain their radical initial : as cfoty /a / suppltttit him \ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Op THB OOMBTEDCnOK OF COHJUHCTJOKS. 

Edyr, whether, or either, is answered by ny, or : as edyr eh ve 
dooiniiei/ tiy iere, whether it be man or woman. 

As, and, ere, what, myr, also, &c., effect no change in the 
initiala. 

Ny is often set before nonns adjective of the English compara- 
tive degree, — that is, in Manks, when two subjects are im- 
mediately compared the one to the other, and is answered by na, 
than : as ia'n mrh ny etrwimey na'n argid, the gold is heavier 
than the silver. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Op thb CoKSTBDOTioii OP Pbbpobitioss. 

OP FKaposrnoss xtbxd ik iLPPOBiriOH. 

FrepOBitions need in apposition have ^ways a radical initial 
idler them : as marieh dooinney, with man ; leak sereeuyn, with a 
letter. 

When the articles y or yn, thoj are joined to prepositions, the 
radiciJ initials of the nonna which follow them are changed into 
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fheir eecondar; mntes, or Bofla : as marish y ghuiUey, with the 
boy } rUh y ven, to the woman ; lesh y ghrian, towards the exm. 
But noons whoBeinitiala are the consonantB d,), and i. Buffer no 
change : mcmxh y doomney, with the man ; cooyl y dcrrys, behind 
the door ; hsh y jalho, with the image ; gya y (hie, to the house. 

Hy, of, or to, always aepirateB, or changes into the secondary 
mute, the initial of the following mutable consonant : as golldy 
valiey, going home ; kione dy phrash, a head of brass ; dy gJioaill 
leagh, to take a fee. 

Prepositions are compounded with adverbs of place : as vdh- 
Aeoscjirom above; v«'A-A«ege, irom beneath. They are also com- 
pounded with pronouns. (See the couBtruction of pronouns.) 

OF FBEPOSITIONB USED IN COUPOSITION. 

Aa is compounded with nouns, verbs, and participles, and 
changes their mutable initials into their sofl; or secondary mutes : 
as oa-ehToo eh doomii&y, he re-created man ; aa-vioghee eh, he 
sb^ revive ; aa-chooinaghtyn, recollection. 

An is joined either to nouns, verbs, or participles, and changes 
their mutable initials into their secondary mutes : as Cewi thie 
an-chasherick, the house is impure ; t^eh laadit lesh anghoo, he is 
loaded with infamy. 

Co and cooyl, before the mutable initial c, doth change it into 
its soft : as co-chorrym, equal ; eo-ehiart, even. Otherwise it re- 
taineth the radical initial: as eo-trome, equally heavy; co-beayn, 
co-etemal ; co-Jee, equally God ; cooyUchlea, an ambush ; cooyU 
dorrys, behind the door. 

Fo, before s and th, is used with the aspirate or secondary 
mute: asfo-halloo, under thegTound;/o-Iieau, under the moun- 
tain ; instead of/o thalloo aadfo slieau. 

Er is used with radical initials : as er-cannoo, wanton ; er-gliee, 
brimming ; er-jmnue, passionate. Except when it is put for the 
English /or, aa er-phing, for a penny, where the aspirate is used. 
It is also used in composition with pronouns, as orrym, &c. (See 
the construction of pronouns.) 
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Orrym and Hb derivativea are moat commonly naed to betoken 
the passions of the bod; : aa ta'n ehadhy orrym, I am asleep, or 
am sleepy ; ta paays orrym, I am dry. 

Lieh changes the radical initials of the words it is cOTOpounded 
with into their secondary mntes: aa ta'n dommney lieK^ajrroo, 
the man is half dead ; yn yen Ueh-vaZloo, the slow-speaking 
woman ; moddey lieh-ghooghys, a mongrel. 

Nea and mse aigniiy privation, or not, and make the following 
conaonant change into ita aecondary mute or aspirate : as fieu- 
ghlen, unclean; mee-viallagh, disobedient. 

Qyn is also a privative article, or article of the ablatire case, 
and is sometimes joined to a soft or secondary mate : as gyn vioya, 
lifeless ; gyn-vyghm, merciless or without mercy. When we say 
gynb^oys,yynmygMn,SJiAth.e^3^9,gyn■iBsethJitse\{,aJxd.1rM/gh^n, 
bioya, &c., are put absolutely — q.d., gyn. Mays; gyn,myghin. 

Da, to, risk, to, marisK, with, harrish, over, voish, from, /o, 
under, Uorish, by, ayns, in, leah, with, roish, before, maetey, 
among, jeh, of, ass, out of, erskyn, above, fegooish, without, 
are all compounded with pronouns. (See the construction of 
pronouns.) 
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